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Intellectual Liberty never will be safe unless profound thinkers 


are allowed to think. The morals and faith of students cannot 
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be safeguarded by censoring the opinions of professors. Teach- 
ers in colleges and secondary schools are the guides of the 
personal growth of their students. The student does not go 


to school simply to get information or indoctrination. He 


goes to equip himself to move out into the great unchar- 
tered regions where he can establish his own intellectual 
horizons. Unless citizens learn to think creatively and 

independently there is no possible hope for democracy 


or freedom of any sort. 


—The Presbyterian Tribune. 
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OUTDOOR PLAYDAYS 
WILL SOON BE HERE— 


Select your equipment from the following 


PLAYGROUND :' BALLS— 
No. 12R.0.—Cowhide cover, 12 inch circumfer- 
ence, out seams, each $1.35 
No. 12 O.P.B.—Special cowhide, suitable for out- 
side use, each (new price) $1.65 
No. 12 F.C.—Flat seam, cork center, selected 
leather, double stitched, each (new price) $1.90 
No. 12 O.C.—Outseam, horsehide cover, 
each (new price) 
PLAYGROUND BATS— 
Each 
FOOTBALLS— 
International 
Varsity 
Acme (new price) 
Osborne’s Special, No. 5 (new price) 
Osborne’s Special, No. 3 (new price) 
VOLLEY BALLS— 
Official, soft extra durable cowhide, 
each (new price) 
Regulation, good quality, hand sewn, 
each (new price) 
BASKETBALLS— 
Official, each 
Collegiate, each 
All above postpaid at prices given. 
For other numbers and fuller description see 
Catalog No. 25. 


F. E. OSBORNE 
“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House”’ 
Calgary, Alberta 


Literature and 


Discussion-Group Material 


Study Courses in: 
International Affairs 
Economics 
Psychology 


Community Problems 
Social Planning 
Political Science 


ONE DOLLAR A SET 


Current Events Bulletins: (Prepared by the Can- 
adian Institute of International Affairs and issued 
through the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation) 

1.—French Canada and the War 

2.—War Aims and Peace Plans 

3.—India and the War 

4.—Canada’s War Economy and United 

States Neutrality Revision 

5.—South Africa and the War 

6.—Wartime Price Control in Canada .... 

7.—Anglo-French Economic Co-operation.. 5c¢ 
Others in course of preparation. One dollar for the 

complete set. 


For Home and School Clubs: 
“Child Psychology for Parents” by B. A. 
WU ro re cs Sw cutains 6: claws acatinale & 50c 
And an unlimited supply of pamphlet material on 
all aspects of public affairs. 


Pisa: . Play .. Without Hair W sila 
NEW wavinc  Astounds Thousands 


@ Adds Vitamins A, B, C to 
your hair. 


| @ No more uncomfortable 
| heat. 


@ No more strong chemicals. 


@ Absolutely no finger 
waving required. 


@ No more dry hair. 


@ Does not require sticky 
waving lotions. 


@ Ends are seif-curling. 


SPECIAL 


Self Setting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL 


$3-50 OPERATORS 


Other Waves $1.95 up 
Leroy Beauty Salons 


222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Kraft Buliding Opposite Johnstone Walker's 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone M2002 ._ Phone 27272 
Patrons from Country Points Always Welcome 


Instruction 


Including: 
Stereographs 
Film Slides 
Glass Slides 


Silent and Sound 
Motion Picture 
Films 

Lists on application 


A New Battery Type Motor Driven Projector 
for Moving Pictures in Rural Schools. 

There is now available for the first time a twelve 
volt motor driven projector for use in rural schools, 
operated by two six volt car or radio batteries. The 
new projector is by one of the foremost companies 
making this type of equipment and includes high- 
power battery lamp and motor with speed control, 
best quality lenses, two-way tilt, direct power re- 
wind, reverse and still projection, standard 16mm. 
silent double shuttle, highest quality finish and con- 
tained in carrying case with drop front all ready to 
set up. 
Recommended to Sub-locals for circuits of from 
five te ten schools. 

The day of the hand ¢rank is past; now the rural 
school may have the advantages of quiet, steady 
pictures. 


Write for particulars of price and terms. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 


Material For Visual 
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EDITORIAL 


THE LARGE UNIT IS SAFE 


HE C.T.F. Bulletin appearing in this issue should be 

scanned carefully by all members of this Associa- 

tion. That part which deals with the results of the 
provincial election insofar as it affects education and 
teachers, has saved us the task of commenting at length 
in this column. However, we make one or two observa- 
tions to supplement the comments of B. Battleaxe. Mr. 
J. H. Shaw, K.C. of Calgary, was defeated. Without 
exaggeration one might label Mr. Shaw as the arch- 
opponent of the Large Unit, and our columns will show 
that months ago we took issue with this gentleman with 
respect to his rabid attacks by radio on the principle 
and policy of the school divisions. We are not advised 
as to whether or not Mr. Shaw in his election cam- 
paign “tore loose” to the same extent as in his radio 
talks. Be that as it may, all friends of education knew 
just where he stood and the electorate has spoken. We 
also, know of many other cases throughout the Prov- 
ince where the school division was made an issue by the 
candidate, with the result (partly at least) that the can- 
didate did not secure election. It is also noted that sev- 
eral of the members of the Legislature who sought re- 
election and lost, if not openly opposed to the Larger 
Units were coolly disposed towards it. Information 
from different sources gives us to understand that most 
of the successful candidates running in opposition to the 
Government toned down criticism of the school div- 
isions, many even going so far as to urge that they be 
put on trial for five or ten years. Previous to the elec- 
tion, teachers of the Province were very concerned 
with respect to possible re-action regarding educational 
set-up, should there be a change in the administration. 
It has been said that the electorate of the Dominion 
put back the Mackenzie King Government because they 
hesitated to “swap horses in midstream”. Are not the 
teachers of Alberta likewise entitled to suggest that 


more people of this Province than the opponents of the 
divisions realized, took the same position unmistakably 
with regard to educational matters? 


+ + & 


FEDERAL AID IS INEVITABLE 


T WAS heartening indeed to read editorials in leading 
papers in Alberta and elsewhere supporting the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation and our Association in 

their advocation of subsidies from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of guaranteeing 2 minimum 
standard of education for the boys and girls of this 
Dominion. We are inclined to rub our eyes and make 
sure that we are awake when we read editorials in lead- 
ing newspapers and hear men as prominent as the Hon. 
Mr. Weir, Minister of Education for British Columbia, 
without reserve, urging this policy which only a few 
short years ago would have been regarded as, “Hush 
_ stuff, too dangerous to be talked about in pub- 
ic. 


) 


+ + & & 


HE problem has reached the stage where the merits 

of the case may be argued by all and sundry with- 

out fear of being charged with having committed 
the “unpardonable sin”, or of playing with dynamite. 
Federal Aid for education is becoming a Federal issue. 
Teachers of Alberta, of Canada must see to it that it 
becomes more than an issue—that it becomes an es- 
tablished fact. We know not what may be the recom- 
mendations respecting education, of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, although 
newspaper reports have hinted that it may confine it- 
self to recommending grants in aid of technical and 
higher education. If such be the case then it must be 
admitted that the issue is being evaded, even dodged. If 
Federal Aid is to be granted it should be applied to 
strengthening the foundation on which the whole struc- 
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ture of citizenship in our democracy rests—providing 
all the future citizens of the Dominion equality of op- 
portunity to secure a proper elementary schooling, irre- 
spective of whether their parents be rich or poor, or 
located on a farm in a rich or poor section, in village, 
town or city. Dr. McSwain, in answer to a question put 
at the public meeting during the Convention, told his 
listeners that support for Federal Aid for education was 
booming; in fact Federal Aid is inevitable. INEVIT- 
ABLE! 
+ + + 

ES, and Federal Aid in Canada is inevitable also, 

although yet the movement in support is but 

getting under way. It is up to the school teachers 
of Canada to lay hold of this problem and hang on 
until something gives way, leading the public to an 
appreciation of what the issue involves. Lord Halifax 
recently informed Scandinavian countries that purely 
technical interpretations of neutrality laws would not 
deter the Allies nor induce them to deviate from a just 
and proper course. And so, sooner or later the public 
of Canada will see to it that purely technical objections 
allegedly based on The British North America Act 
with respect to neutrality of the Dominion Govern- 
ment respecting education and infringements of pro- 
vincial rights with respect thereto, shall not stand in 
the way of justice towards the young citizens of Can- 
ada. Federal aid has been tendered indirectly by the 
Federal Government of the United States for years, for 
hundreds of millions of dollars having been spent un- 
der the W.P.A. in building schools, thereby largely 
relieving states and local education authorities of huge 
capital expenditures. Has the Government of the Dom- 
inion of Canada spent one cent this way? 


< 





On Thinking It Over 


WISH to thank the teachers of Alberta for the confidence 
| they have shown in me in asking that I serve as president 
for a second term. I hope I shall merit that trust. 


The results of the A.G.M. are pleasing. That great legis- 
lative body of three hundred odd delegates plowed much 
ground in the two days in which it was in session. The com- 
mittee work was effective, every problem was thoroughly 
examined, and the decisions were, I believe, judicious. As 
chief executive officer I shall take pleasure in implementing 
its instructions. 


The inspirational part of the Convention was a great 
educational feast. Everyone was loud in his praise of our 
guest speakers, Doctors Ryan and McSwain. If possible, there 
was even more enthusiasm than last year. However, there was 
one unhappy feature—too many superintendents within easy 
and inexpensive reach of the Convention City were not pres- 
ent. 


It is as true in education, as in any other field that prog- 
ress can be made only to the extent that leaders are willing 
or capable of providing leadership. Is it not then strange 
that when educationists of international repute come into 
our midst to breathe into us the spirit of progress, the very 
persons who are looked upon by their flocks as the protagon- 
ists of Progressive Education should not bestir themselves? 
But perhaps it is taken for granted here that attributes of 
immanence and infallibility prevail. For it would indeed be 
difficult to say by what other qualities such leaders in edu- 
cation hold sway—giving guidance and gradings to teachers 
and leadership to school boards and the public. 


R. E. Shaul. 
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THE EASTER CONVENTION » » » 


JOHN BURKE, Munson 


SUPPOSE it’s all a happy coincidence, but it does seem 
| strangely fitting that in our particular calling Easter 

Week should be the time when we put away the tools of 
our trade and like the Apostles of old scurry off to the city 
in search of inspiration. Like the apostles, too, we have not 
been disappointed in our search. For many of us the dis- 
appointment will come later. When another year has passed, 
we shall undoubtedly stop a moment to recall just what use 
we have made of the plentiful inspiration offered, and in our 
awareness of lost opportunities, perhaps, like Peter, we shall 
hear an inner voice murmur, ‘‘Quo vadis?” 

We met in the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, and though there 
were official welcomes aplenty, I fear their significance was 
sometimes overlooked in the sincerity of our welcomes to 
one another. Incidentally, this business of mingling with our 
fellow teachers for a few days during Easter Week results 
in more benefit to our work in the classroom than we some- 
times realize. Often the impromptu chats throw new light 
on some of our most pressing problems. 

This year, of course, a new interest has been given to the 
subject of pensions. It has always been a subject which re- 
ceived the interest of the older members of our profession, 
but at this particular convention the interest might be de- 
scribed as at fever heat. It was a fruitful topic of conversa- 
tion at breakfast, lunch and dinner—and during all avail- 
able times in between. 

Many of our delegates arrived at the Convention con- 
vinced that the measures taken by our Retirement Fund 
Board to build up an adequate retirement fund were too 
severe on our younger members. I feel quite sure that a great 
deal of the trouble here was that many of us had but a 
meagre idea of the actuarial and administrative difficulties 
involved. The report submitted by our Pensions’ Board was a 
masterpiece. In clarity and thoroughness it left nothing to 


be desired. By this, I do not mean that it either explained, or 
explained away the objections that many of our members 
have felt towards the scheme. It did, however, give us a 
thorough knowledge of just what the Board are up against— 
and with knowledge comes understanding. 


With the various changes in our curricula, however, most 
of us had more intimate knowledge and hence a greater 
patience and understanding. However, there was one aspect 
of this phase of our Convention that could not fail to im- 
press even the most casual observer. In every resolution 
concerning curricula changes one question seemed always 
paramount—“Isn’t this resolution against the spirit of the 
New Course?” When, as very often happened, the answer 
was “yes’’, then the resolution in every case faced a rough 
ride to the limbo of non-concurrence. 


Resolutions regarding Summer School did not arouse the 
heated argument of former years. It is now generally felt, I 
believe, that Summer School has become a permanent and 
desirable part of our machinery for teacher education, and 
any objections offered by the delegates were concerned more 
with details of administration and types of courses offered 
than with the institution as such. 


It appears that the problem of certification remains a 
knotty one. I sat in on the Committee which discussed this 
phase of our work. Few of the problems presented have a 
more intimate and immediate bearing on the welfare of each 
individual. The discussion, however, as far as I could see, 
was marked by a very praiseworthy tolerance on the part 
of those who stand either to gain or to lose by the higher re- 
quirements now demanded by the Department. 

What has come to be known as the inspirational part of 
our Convention undoubtedly received the greatest share of 
the interest of our delegates. Dr. Ryan and Dr. McSwain 





Premier Aberhart welcomes the delegates to the Annual 
Monday, March 25, 1940 
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General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 








came to us as representatives of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

I may say in passing that it seems just too bad that this 
very laudable movement should be handicapped by a label. 
The term “progressive education” very readily degenerates 
into the term “new education”, and, as the whole underlying 
philosophy of the movement is that education must be con- 
cerned with the human being, then it follows, if the term 
“new education” is to have any meaning, you must postulate 
another concept, viz., “(New Human Beings”. Now, anyone 
who is old enough “‘to look before and after” for a wee while 
must very readily realize that there are no ‘new’ human 
beings. The older ones of us may sometimes feel inclined to 
think that all this is a great pity. We should be pleased no 
end to dash out with great fanfare to welcome the “new 
man’’, But surveying past and present, there is no such wel- 
come arrival to be seen. I take it, then, that any activity that 
achieves the status of education must still concern itself 
with the “Old”? man (no pun intended) and any label we may 
apply to that activity, ‘‘old” or “new”, or even “progressive”, 
is very accidental and is in no way concerned with the sub- 
stance. 

If you have followed then this none too enlightening ex- 
position of my own feelings on this point, I am ready to 
submit that such was the message our speakers brought to 
us on the subject of education. From his wide and long ex- 
perience, Dr. Ryan gave us numerous instances of the un- 
reality of the many classroom experiences he has seen. There 
was that little story of the literature lesson in the Virgin 
Islands, where the teacher was giving a primary class— 


“The March wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow.” 


The course of studies and regulations, it seems, were 
taken from one of the New England states, and of course the 
March wind and accompanying snow of New England had to 
remain undisturbed. All this, you will notice, “Down Where 
the Trade Winds Blow’’. The point here, of course, is one that 
we all readily recognize—no attempt whatever to fit the child 
for his environment. 

He pointed out, too, the former excellence of the schools 
of rural Mexico. Here they had no idea of the pattern of the 
conventional school and so there was nothing left but to 
tackle the environment. Tackle it they did, and really man- 
aged to achieve something worthwhile. Later, when they be- 
came aware of the conventional pattern they started off on 
false trails and abstract theory took the place of practical 
education for their environment. 

I was very much impressed by Dr. McSwain’s talk on 
Supervision. He cast the supervisor in the role of leader. 
Nowadays, when one says the word “leader” we immediately 
think of Der Fuehrer, I] Duce, and the rest of them—names 
that sound none too sweetly to democratic ears. But such is 
not the role that Dr. McSwain would have a leader play. 
Our leader must be equipped to draw out from the individual 
the best that is in him. This conception of a leader, of course, 
is based on faith in our fellows. Perhaps we sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that our students are our fellows, our equals 
in all but experience and education. Now we can safely 
assume that each and every boy and girl who comes to us has 
gifts and desires peculiar to himself or herself. It is the task 
of our democratic leader to develop those gifts, to lead those 
desires along the paths they should go; and to do all that in 
us lies to bring about their fulfilment. 

I think it can be safely said, as we look back on our own 
school careers, that some teachers have done just that for us. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the gift of which I have spoken was 
simply a knack for putting words—or wires—or people, to- 
gether. Sometimes the desire was nothing more lofty than the 
desire to make “fifty” in a Latin test. But wherever the 
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teacher has called forth the best effort from his student, or 
the supervisor called forth the best effort from his teacher, 
we can say there was, or is a progressive teacher—which, to 
my mind is much better expressed by saying there was, or is 
a teacher. 

Such, I take it, was the sum and substance of Dr. Mc- 
Swain’s message—a message that will help to solve many 
problems in discipline, and teacher-pupil relations generally. 

This whole approach to education for democracy, it 
seems, resolves back in a circle to democracy for education, 
and in this, too, I believe, we are achieving some progress. It 
was noticeable at our Convention how the vivid tales of 
former years concerning teacher-school board clashes were 
lacking. It was noticeable, too, how each teacher there felt 
himself to be an intimate part of the educational set-up of 
Alberta. Slowly our new status is having its effect. More and 
more the men and women who do one of the most important 
jobs of this Province are coming to realize the greatness of 
their task; the great satisfactions of their successes; the far- 
reaching effects of their failure. 

Oh, yes! We talked about salary schedules, too, but this 
is a subject so dear to the heart of each of us that it de- 
mands a more thorough report than I am equipped to give, 
or inclined to give, in a review such as this. 

The banquet and dance were great, as usual. One young 
soldier of my acquaintance joyfully expressed himself with: 
“Who said teachers are old fogies?” Nobody, on that par- 
ticular evening I am sure. Personally, I stopped talking like 
that back in 1931. Anyway, after the first shock of hear- 
ing myself referred to as “Old Burke”, the old fogy concep- 
tion of the teacher hasn’t bothered me a great deal. 

Such was your Convention as I saw it—and I saw, too, 
enough of what goes on behind Convention scenes to realize 
the enormous amount of work that must be done by those 
who made it all possible. Just here I’m almost afraid to men- 
tion names, because there was so much I did not see—so 
much work that showed but little in the way of immediate 
results—but to our General Secretary, our President, and our 
Past-President, I just can’t resist saying, “Thank you”—for 
the best Convention yet. 
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1.—Banquet, Wednesday evening, March 27. 
Here’s hoping Dr. McNally will let us 
in on that story. 


2.—Committee on Resolutions. 
Sitting on the resolutions. 


3.—Delegation from Two Hills Division. 
“All set!” 


4.—Press and Publicity Committee. 
“Cubs and Cubbies” 


April, 1940 


1.—The Debate on Pensions. 


“Shun!” 


2.—Counting the ballots. 
Bingo! 


3.—Finance Committee. 
(Whence comes that “lean and hungry look’’) 


4.—Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
(In session) Smile, Smile, Smile. 








Misconceptions of Progressive Education in the Elementary 


School 


DR. E. T. McSWAIN 


room practices reveals conflicting or varied interpreta- 

tions of child development and the progressive educa- 
tion movement. The child, unfortunately, is the one most 
affected by so-called “progressive” practices that are based 
on inadequate understanding of child growth and social par- 
ticipation. Too frequently, teachers and administrators seek 
to adopt new practices before undertaking a study of the 
underlying purposes and principles involved. It is relatively 
easy to talk progressive education; it is more difficult to 
apply the fundamental principles of modern education in 
class-room situations. 


Some teachers and administrators think of progressive 
education as a method of instruction. Progressive education 
presents, however, a relatively new but fundamental con- 
cept of child growth, the educative process, and social de- 
velopment. The underlying principles are supported by recent 
research in biology, psychology, and sociology. The child 
is recognized as a whole organism continuously engaged in 
creating purposes, attitudes, values and understandings from 
social experiencing. Teaching is viewed as the process of 
intelligent guidance rather than a method of instruction. 
Misconceptions of learning and teaching, therefore, lead to 
inappropriate procedures and experiences in the classroom 
and unwarranted criticism of progressive education. 


The values inherent in a school program adapted to the 
emerging interests and needs of pupils need to be emphas- 
ized. Progressive education does not mean, however, permit- 
ting children to pursue only their immediate interests or 
expressed desires or wants. Merely to follow the expressed 
interests of pupils is wasteful and miseducative. Intelligent 
guidance requires an appraisal of interests and desired ac- 
tivities expressed by individuals or the group to ascertain 
their contributions to present endeavor as well as to future 
experiencing. Teachers must help the child to discover and 
recognize new interests and activities. To become aware of 
new adventures that foster enrichment and extension in 
meanings and understanding is the essence of zestful learn- 
ing and creative teaching. 


(CF room oe confusion in educational thought and class- 


Another misconception involves the meaning and use of 
freedom. Freedom to explore, to question, to create, to ex- 
periment stimulates the development of a creative mind. 
However, respect for authority is a requisite in democratic 
living. The authority must emerge in reflective thinking and 
discussion by the group participants. There are certain re- 
quirements that must be observed by all if the welfare of 
individuals and the group is to be achieved. Freedom and 
individual or group welfare must serve each other. Children 
appreciate intelligent guidance. This type of guidance de- 
velops self-direction. 


Some persons have the idea that progressive education 
minimizes or eliminates planning by the teacher. Teachers 
must make appropriate plans in the light of anticipated needs 
and tentative goals. Planning must be evaluated in terms of 
the consequences upon individuals and the group. Pupils 
should be given the opportunity to share in formulating plans 
for the work to be done. However, to use a short period in 
the morning or afternoon listing suggested activities or sub- 
jects does not constitute genuine planning. Constructive 
planning involves suggestions, appraisals, selection and evalu- 
ation. Developing a functional understanding of the value 
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and use of planning is an important outcome of elementary 
school life. 


Pupils are continuously engaged in experiencing. The 
traditional school program offered experiencing. All experi- 
ences are not of equal value in terms of accepted learnings. 
Progressive education advocates an experiential program; 
however, experiences must not be left to chance. Teachers 
and children must appraise each experience to discover its 
worth. Some activities followed in the classroom reveal a 
shortage of worthwhile learnings when they are subjected to 
the test of reflective examination. The teacher plays an im- 
portant role in helping pupils to develop the desire and ability 
to select wisely classroom activities. It is desirable that the 
teacher and pupils formulate, co-operatively, a set of criteria 
for determining the kinds of activities that seem to meet 
more adequately the needs and interests of individuals or 
the group. 


Testing and evaluation are not synonymous. Testing is 
primarily concerned with the product of learning. Evalua- 
tion is an essential element in the educative process. Pro- 
gressive education recognizes the importance of evaluation 
but demands that evaluation procedures be examined in 
terms of the consequences experienced by the pupils. The 
inner valuation of the child toward his work is as important 
as the judgment passed by the teacher. The primary purpose 
of evaluation is to improve the learning act. Tests and other 
educational measures are valuable only in the degree that 
they help to improve the total development of the child. Pro- 
gressive education recognizes the importance of effective 
working habits and good workmanship. To help each pupil 
understand the value for doing his best at all times is a pri- 
mary objective. Critics who say that progressive education 
tends to lower scholarship and to encourage slower endeavor 
have failed to comprehend the nature and function of evalu- 
ation as an ever active agent in the growth-learning process. 


The modern approach in school life demands a broader 
preparation on the part of the teacher. The teacher who 
serves the welfare of pupils rather than teaches subjects 
must possess a functional understanding of child growth, 
have a rich and varied background of social experiences, and 
be willing to be a learner with children. Individuals who 
think that progressive education involves an easier responsi- 
bility for the teacher are challenged to apply this philosophy 
in their relations with children. Frankly, it is more difficult 
to teach from the point of view of progressive education but 
the returns to the teacher are more creative and zestful. 


To criticize without understanding the purposes of another 
is easy; to build on the basis of reflective thinking and study 
is more constructive. Each person who accepts the responsi- 
bility to guide children as they engage in the process of de- 
veloping a personality and a creative mind cannot evade, 
without serious consequences to children, the necessity for 
studying the nature of growth and the educative process. 
Progressive education strives to safeguard the emerging de- 
velopment of children by offering a program of experiences 
and guidance that is meaningful, enriching, and challenging 
in terms of the uniqueness of each pupil. This philosophy 
and the resulting procedures will change and broaden as we 
learn more about the nature of child growth and social par- 
ticipation. 
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the educational function of the school as the central factor. 

The co-ordination of educational activities has as its cen- 
tral purpose more effective educational achievement and not 
merely a smoother-running machinery. The provision of re- 
sources, finances, materials, and personnel has also as its 
guiding purpose the facilitation of the educational program. 
There is nothing inherently desirable in spending more money 
or less money for the schools, or having budgets handled in 
one fashion rather than in another, or in planning the sched- 
ules in one way rather than in any other, except in so far as 
each of these procedures improves the educational program 
of the school. Fundamentally, administration has no stand- 
ards excepting educational standards. The organization and 
co-ordination of activities, the obtaining of funds, of person- 
nel, and the formation of schedules are necessary and im- 
portant school functions. However, they are to be judged in 
terms of their effect upon the educational program rather 
than in terms of material efficiency or financial economy as 
ends in themselves. 


' IS my intention in discussing administration to emphasize 


I find it helpful to review the mass of writing which has 
accumulated over the centuries relating to the ideal of de- 
mocracy. In these statements, four characteristics appeal to 
me as the most significant aspects of a democratic process. 
The first of these is the emphasis that persons as individuals 
are the ends of human activity and are not to be conceived 
as means, as pawns to be moved about on the chess board of 
life. There is always temptation to become engrossed in the 
system so that the smoothness of the action of the organiza- 
tion becomes in itself a satisfying goal. Democratic leader- 
ship re-emphasizes the importance of considering the effect 
of every activity upon each human being involved. In the 
case of school activities this means a primary interest in the 
effect upon individual teachers, individual pupils, individual 
parents, and individuals within the community who are in- 
volved in one way or another with the work of the school. 


A second essential characteristic of democratic procedure 
is the opportunity for wide participation of all the interested 
persons in the formulation of purposes, in the planning of 
activities, in the execution of the plans, and in the appraisal 
and replanning. Persons grow and live more satisfying and 
fuller lives as they have opportunity to participate more 
widely in various social groups and in all of the phases of 
the activities of these social groups. When one is assigned a 
particular job for which all of the duties have been specific- 
ally laid out, for which one bears no responsibility in plan- 
ning and in appraising one’s efforts, the possibility of growth 
is greatly diminished. Furthermore, one’s interest in the 
process is likely to diminish through the years rather than 
to increase. On the other hand, participation even in a small 
way in planning and appraisal gives one a continually broad- 
er vision of the significance of his work, of its complexity, 
and of the possibility of further improvement. It gives great- 
er zest to the job and an increased satisfaction in carrying 
such work forward. Democratic leadership therefore seeks 
continually to provide opportunities for wider participation 
on the part of teachers, pupils, parents, and other interested 
community members in the varied activities of the school— 
in its educational philosophy, in its objectives, in the curricu- 
lum, and in the processes of evaluation and appraisal of the 
educational outcomes. 


A third characteristic of democratic procedure is the en- 
couragement of variability—that is, of individuality or 
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uniqueness. There is, of course, a certain kind of satisfaction 
in living in a homogeneous group in which every one has the 
same standards of value, the same ideas, the same interests, 
and holds the same prejudices. However, I believe this to be 
the antithesis of democracy. In some respects it may be more 
uncomfortable to live with people who hold various views, to 
listen to persons who are always conceiving novel ideas, and 
to be continually subjected to influences which require a 
reconsideration of one’s own patterns of values and methods 
of work but the potentialities for improvement of any group 
lie in the degree of freshness, of originality, and of the 
uniqueness of its members. Some degree of uniformity and 
standardization of action is necessary for survival but within 
wide limits individuality should be encouraged and conflicting 
ideas presented for examination, for reconsideration, and for 
tentative trial. This is, perhaps, the most difficult aspect of 
democracy to safeguard. The Bill of Rights, the first ten 
amendments to our federal constitution, represents one im- 
portant effort to safeguard some of the fundamental ways in 
which individuality may be expressed, that is, through free- 
dom of speech, of the press, and of assembly. 


As a school system becomes larger, the desire to organ- 
ize the activities of the school in such a way that they may 
run more smoothly and be administered most “efficiently” 
conflicts with this ideal of individuality which would give 
teachers and pupils a considerable degree of initiative in ex- 
perimenting with a variety of approaches. 


Society’s ultimate safeguard against disintegration when 
variability and uniqueness are encouraged lies in the fourth 
essential characteristic of a democratic procedure, namely, 
faith in human intelligence. An undemocratic society seeks 
to control human activities through the formation of rigid 
standards and through a hierarchy of authorities. The truth 
of ideas, the rightness of conduct, and the desirability of 
procedures are judged in terms of these standards and in 
terms of their acceptance or rejection by the constituted 
authorities. In a democracy we believe that the truth of 
ideas, the desirability of human conduct, and the worth of 
procedures can be determined by intelligent examination of 
their implications and of their consequences; that by the en- 
couragement of critical thinking on the part of its members, 
by increasing the understanding of relevant factors, and by 
continued reflection and re-examination of basic ideas and 
values, men can solve their problems. This means that con- 
tinued education is essential to any democratic society. 

This concept of faith in intelligence entails a continuing 
program of education of teachers and of community mem- 
bers. Educational problems are best solved not by a set of 
rules and regulations to be rigidly followed but by conscious 
efforts to help every one concerned to get a more intelligent 
understanding of these problems, by encouraging the re- 
examination of the educational philosophy of the school, and 
by providing opportunity for an intelligent study of school 
procedures. 

This concept of democratic leadership and administration 
for the education of administrative officers leads me to dis- 
cuss elements not usually included in the training program 
for school administrators. Of the main elements which seem 
to me neglected in the usual training program for administra- 
tors, I should like to merftion four which seem worthy of 
emphasis. The first of these is derived from the fact that 
administration is so largely concerned with human values. I 
realize that school administrators must deal with many 
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material aspects of their work. To obtain financial resources, 
to make budgets, to purchase materials, to plan and build 
buildings, and to distribute supplies and equipment are prob- 
lems which administrators must learn to solve, and their 
training must touch upon these matters. Basically, however, 
the solution to these problems is not acceptable unless it 
promotes the schools’ educational effectiveness and has a 
salutary effect upon the human beings concerned. Hence, 
basic in the training of administrators for democratic lead- 
ership must be the study of human beings: how they develop, 
their abilities, their interests, their motivation, and the rela- 
tion of physiological factors, of social factors, and of emo- 
tional factors to their development. A training program for 
administrators, it seems to me, should include ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of human growth and development 
through a study of both children and adults. A laboratory 
school and a child development laboratory are as essential 
to the education of administrators as they are to the educa- 
tion of teachers. With an understanding of child develop- 
ment and of human beings, administrators can provide op- 
portunities for the continued education of teachers in service. 
Otherwise there is danger that the teachers will be unable 
to utilize what ideas they have about child development and 
that there will be little opportunity for them to continue to 
develop in this field. 


An interesting application of this idea is available from 
the experience of the Kellogg Foundation, which is devoting 
a portion of its resources in helping to develop the education- 
al programs in some seven rural counties in Michigan. A 
survey of these counties revealed the fact that many of the 
schools were not vitally affecting the children and it was in- 
ferred that much of the difficulty was due to the lack of 
understanding of children upon the part of the teachers and 
of the administrators. The Foundation arranged for a train- 
ing period of one summer in which administrators from a 
number of the schools were brought to the University of 
Michigan, where for six weeks, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Willard Olson, these administrators participated in 
the work of the child development laboratory observing 
children, discussing and interpreting what they had observed, 
reading reports of other child development studies to assist 
them in this interpretation and understanding and finally 
discussing the implications of what they had learned for the 
administration of their own schools. The foundation reports 
that these administrators were uniformly enthusiastic about 
the experience and that its effect upon the schools in these 
seven counties has been marked. Of course, the Foundation 
also arranged to have such experiences made available to 
teachers, but it is significant that the initial training program 
was set up for the administrators. 


At the University of Chicago we have excellent facilities 
for the study of child development and of human growth and 
development at the adult level. These facilities can and 
should be made available for the training of administrators 
so that they in turn will be able to deal more effectively with 
the human aspects of their work. 


Administrators would also benefit from an opportunity, 
under leadership, to reconsider their whole scheme of social, 
educational, and personal values. Probably this might be 
thought of as the study of educational and social philosophy 
but it is not the usual sort of philosophy in which one traces 
historically the development of systematic philosophy. Per- 
haps we might refer to this experience as the study of 
functional philosophy. 


Since democratic administration is based upon a faith 
in human intelligence and in the belief that the better one 
understands the implications and the consequences of his 
activities the better they will become, it would seem that a 
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second major element in the education of administrators in- 
volves the study of those fields which give a better under- 
standing of some of the basic problems of the school. Some 
of the basic problems faced by administrators cannot be 
adequately understood without a comprehension of the 
material which does not usually fall within the department 
of education. In the field of sociology, for example, a good 
deal of material is available regarding the community, re- 
garding social groups, regarding social ideals, and the edu- 
cational influences of agencies other than the school. Such 
material, if carefully selected, can make an important con- 
tribution to the administrator through the better understand- 
ing of his activities. In similar fashion, problems relating to 
taxation, salaries, and expenditures have economic aspects 
which can be better understood when one has some concep- 
tion of the economic life and economic problems of con- 
temporary society. Furthermore, the organization of the 
school and its relation to other political organizations in- 
volve problems which are better understood by those who 
have some comprehension of public administration and of 
the field of political science. I am not suggesting a certain 
number of courses in each of these fields but I am suggest- 
ing a careful selection of material from these several fields 
properly organized as part of the training of administrators. 


A third essential of democratic leadership is an extensive 
opportunity during the training period for the administrator 
to participate in a variety of educational activities with 
teachers, pupils, parents, and other community members. 
This is advisable since often administrators have difficulty in 
the give-and-take of democratic activity because they lack 
confidence in their own ability to deal with the problems 
that are being faced by the staff. For example, they may feel 
that they do not know how to attack curriculum problems 
and hence they fear a free discussion which might bring out 
their own ignorance. They believe that the respect of the 
staff is partly due to illusions about the knowledge and ability 
of the administrators. Under democratic leadership, mutual 
respect is built through recognizing the sincerity of the 
efforts put forth by those working on a common problem and 
from a recognition that each has something important to 
contribute. It is not necessary that the administrator know 
more than his teachers in order to have their respect. But 
they must be able to recognize that he has a function and 
that he is sincerely working with them on common problems 
and is interested in their development and is trying to give 
opportunity for every one to participate. 


Difficulty in the give-and-take of democratic participa- 
tion also grows out of the fact that some administrators are 
not interested in the problems which concern the other mem- 
bers of the staff, but are engrossed with problems of budget, 
of finance, of materials, and of politics. Democratic partici- 
pation is difficult to build where there is lack of common 
concern and common interests. 


A third reason is the sheer lack of skill in working with 
other people. In such cases there may be no fear that the 
staff will show lack of respect or any lack of interest in com- 
mon problems but the administrators do not know the ways 
by which groups can be most easily brought together and 
most harmoniously assisted to think and to work together. 


These three difficulties can be largely overcome if the 
training of administrators is not confined to classes, to read- 
ing, and to observation but includes opportunities for various 
types of participation. With a little effort many of our grad- 
uate schools could provide opportunity for administrators to 
work with teachers on curriculum problems, on problems of 
guidance and of evaluation, to meet with parent groups, and 
to learn through such experiences how democratic processes 
of this sort can easily be carried on. This implies that any 
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center for the training of administrators should also be a 
place where they can work with teachers, with pupils, with 
parents and with others. 
Finally, as the fourth aspect of the programme, I should 
like to emphasize the importance of a training period for 
administrators which begins with pre-service education and 
continues throughout their professional life. As suggested, 
the pre-service preparation can include work with child 
development groups, study in the field of philosophy, of 
sociology, of economics, and of politics and special problems 
of administration relating to organization, finances, selection 


of personnel, buildings and materials. Part of the pre-service ~ 
education should be in the capacity of an administrative in- ' 


tern in a co-operative school system. 

It is clear, however, that the training period for adminis- 
trators must be longer than any pre-service program whether 
one year or four years. The only means by which adequate 
training can be provided is through a continued in-service 
education. Graduate colleges which provide programs of 
training for administrators should assume the responsibility 


for a continued relationship with the school systems from 
which these administrators come. During the school year, the 
graduate colleges can provide assistance in self-surveys, in 
helping to plan administrative programs in giving some direc- 
tion to special study, and in holding periodical conferences 
with the administrators and with other members of the 
school staff. During the summer, a more intensive experience 
can be provided. The summer program should be planned to 
extend through a series of years. As summer workshops are 
established in which teachers may attack some of their prob- 
lems, administrators can work part of the time with the 
teachers in the workshop and then spend a portion of the 
time in considering the implications for administration which 
grow out of the programs being developed by the teachers. 

A virgin field for effective training for administrators 
awaits the co-operation of graduate colleges and of school 
systems. Representatives from both groups need to come 
together to consider the basic implications of democratic ad- 
ministration and to plan a long-time program for the better 
education of school administrators for democratic leadership. 








Current Problems in the Education of Tides ee 


Substance of the Easter Convention Address by DR. W. CARSON RYAN 
9:00 a.m. Wednesday, March 2:7, 1940 


Professor W. Carson Ryan in his address to the 
teachers at the Convention in the Palliser Hotel Wednes- 
day morning on “Current Problems in the Education of 
Teachers” suggested that Elementary and High School 
teachers should have equivalent amount of training and 
equal salary. 


Dr. Ryan is a noted authority on Progressive Edu- 
cation and is Professor of Education at Swarthmore 
College, and is editor of Progresswe Education. 


Dr. E. W. Coffin, Principal of Calgary Normal School, 
presided and introduced Dr. Ryan who began his address 
by stating that fundamentally the type of teacher-educa- 
tion we are to have in the future will depend upon the 
kind of education we, the public, decide we want. 


= « 


F WE think of schools as limited to teaching the “three 
R’s” or high school academic subjects according to a 
traditional pattern, then our notion of what a teacher 

ought to be will correspondingly be limited. 


As soon as we expand our ideas, as most communities have 
done, of what a school should be, and introduce health and 
physical education, vocational training, shop, fine arts 
(music, painting, sculpture, poetry, drama, and the rest) 
then we discover that we have to have a correspondingly 
better equipped person as teacher. 


And once we reach the point, as some schools and com- 
munities already have, where we want education to represent 
an all-round experience in a variety of aspects of human 
living, then we find that we must employ as teacher the best 
possible person with the best possible preparation. 


Moreover, under this or any other modern concept of 
education, we soon get over the notion that only teachers of 
“higher” schools require adequate training. Instead, we 
decide that all teachers need rich training and experience, 
and it is the teacher of young children who needs to be 
resourceful and well educated to an even greater extent than 
the high school teacher. This principle of equivalent amount 
of training and equal pay for elementary teachers and high 
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school teachers alike is becoming accepted in the United 
States and is effectively operating in a number of school 
systems. 


It is because of the acceptance generally of a compre- 
hensive, rather than a limited view of the school’s function 
in modern society, that the two most representative studies 
of the teacher-education committee headed by Professor 
William McClelland of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, 
and that of the American Commission on Teacher-Educa- 
tion now being conducted, agree that the basic areas to be 
explored are those that have to do with understanding of 
children, awareness of the social scene (‘social understand- 
ing’), broader cultural education (not the conventional 
university sort), and the creative arts. 


The most notable tendencies at present in the better 
teacher-training institutions of the United States are (‘I 
cannot speak for Canada on this, of course’, said Dr. 
Ryan) to increase the amount of general education (prior to 
professional training), and build this out of materials that 
deal more usefully with problems of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Psychology courses for teachers are provided: The 
opportunities for day-by-day contact with children and 
youth in life situations and not just those of school as the 
basis for seeing how human beings actually “learn” are in- 
creased and the number of theoretical methods courses 
decreased. 


Creative art experiences in one or other of various 
media are made available to teachers in training. 


The courses in teacher-training institutions should be 
so replete with enriching experiences and so well connected 
with reality that teachers, when they go to school and com- 
munities, will carry on naturally the kind of programme in 
which they themselves have been trained. * 


In conclusion, Dr. Ryan stated that significant attempts 
are already being made to make an early selection of young 
people who by their personalities and other qualities give 
promise of being particularly adapted to follow the pro- 
fession of teaching. 
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change for Alberta teachers. General progress has been 

made but many problems still remain. On one hand 
one might point to the perfecting of local organizations and 
to the establishment of two new Large Units bringing ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the rural schools under the 
administration of divisional boards: but on the other hand 
we have also witnessed a concerted attack on the Statutory 
Minimum, the rumblings of which have not yet died away. 

The College of Education 

The creation of the College of Education has brought 
added prestige to the profession. It is gratifying to know 
that the University has recognized the ability of our Past 
President, Dr. LaZerte, by appointing him Principal of this 
new organization for the training of secondary teachers. 


To YEAR just ended has been one of educational 


Organization 

At present there are 59 locals and 192 sub-locals 
functioning. Credit is due the executives of local associations 
for their professional leadership and their ability in negotia- 
ting salary schedules. 

A noteworthy change is developing in the relationship 
of the locals to the Provincial Executive. No longer are Exec- 
utive members pressed into frequent service to go long 
distances to address teacher meetings. Locals are more and 
more taking the responsibility of directing their own affairs. 
This I consider a healthy sign for it indicates the development 
of social leadership. A body of alert, fearless leaders scat- 
tered strategically throughout the province increases tre- 
mendously the strength of our organization. 

Instead of the old form of teacher meeting with a 
visiting speaker, a new type of conference is developing. 
Representatives from several locals having interests in 
common meet in some central place with a member or two 
of the Provincial Executive. Common problems are tackled 
and general policy is decided upon. It is to be hoped that 
conferences of this type will increase in number and grow in 
influence and power. 


Professional Work 

Besides carrying on the important work of salary nego- 
tiation, the locals—more especially the sub-locals—are 
devoting increasing energy and effort to the study of pro- 
fessional problems. Increasing demands are being made upon 
the A.T.A. Library at Edmonton. In some locals rather 
extensive surveys and testing programmes are under way. 

Last year the Association sponsored a Summer School 
Course in Psychology and Supervision of Reading. A grant 
of $600 was made towards the purchase of books and testing 
material required for the course and for follow-up work in 
the sub-locals. This year provision is being made for spon- 
soring a course in Mathematics. Each local or sub-local is 
urged to see that it is represented by having at least one 
teacher register for this course. 


Fall Conventions 
The problem of the organization of Fall Conventions re- 
mains unsettled. It is hoped that some plan may be worked 
out, whereby high school teachers will be able to attend 
both their High School Convention and the Convention of 
the local with which they are affiliated. 
Salaries 
The salary situation is still far from satisfactory, although 
the average of rural salaries is slowly rising. During the past 
year determined efforts were made to institute satisfactory 
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schedules in the new divisions. A thorough analysis of the 
present salary situation will be made by the General Secre- 
tary. However, I would like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the generosity of those teachers who were relative- 
ly well-off with regard to salary before the introduction of a 
schedule. Many of these made personal financial sacrifices in 
order that a respectable minimum standard might be secured. 
Such teachers have paid more than lip-service to the principle 
of the $840.00 minimum. 

However, teachers and public alike must come to a 
realization that even $840.00 is a disgracefully low salary 
considering what is required of a teacher today. It is to be 
hoped that the government will initiate a new policy of 
school grants in order to iron out the financial inequalities 
that at present exist between the divisions. An upward 
revision in grants is long overdue and absolutely essential 
to the success—possibly even the continued existence—of 
the school division. 

The attempts during the past year to increase the teach- 
ers’ pay rolls have not met with uniformly happy results. 
There is a general haziness as to the effectiveness with 
which our organization can be utilized to secure just de- 
cisions in salary disputes. If present facilities are found in- 
adequate, it may be necessary to appeal for legislation 
which will provide for arbitration—that is, to provide that 
decisions shall be binding on both parties to the reference. 

Furthermore, there has been a tendency for school boards 
after having reached agreements with the teacher represen- 
tatives to “go back” on the whole arrangement. Obviously, 
teachers must have some assurance that the boards with 
whom they negotiate shall act and continue to act in good 
faith. It would seem that the best solution of this difficulty 
might be the abolition of the individual-contract, replacing 
it with a collective agreement signed in behalf of the teach- 
ers by their duly-elected representatives. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 

The annual conference of the C. T. F. was held in 
Montreal. The Alberta report, prepared largely by Mr. A. 
J. H. Powell (under the direction of Dr. LaZerte, chairman 
of the C. T. F. Committee on Research) giving an analysis 
of the salary situation throughout the Dominion, became 
the focal point of the conference. It was decided to launch 
a determined campaign to raise the standard of living of 
Canadian teachers and to educate the public into a recogni- 
tion of the justice of a demand that the Federal Government 
bear a fair portion of the increasing costs of education. 
Mr. Powell is the director of this campaign, as publicity 
agent of the C. T. F. Delegates will recall having read the 
articles of “B. Battle Axe” in recent issues of The A.T.A. 
Magazine. 

Pensions 

At the Executive meeting following the 1939 A. G. M., 
Messrs. C. O. Hicks and A. E. Rosborough were named as 
teacher representatives on the Pensions Board. The Govern- 
ment appointees were the Honourable Solon E. Low and 
Mr. R. J. Gaunt of the Department of Trade and Industry. 
Honourable Mr. Low was elected Chairman and Mr. Hicks, 
Vice-Chairman, of the Board. The General Secretary- 
Treasurer was appointed Secretary-Treasurer (Honorary) 
of the Board. The idea of the appointment of the latter was 
initiated by the Executive of the A.T.A.; it being their 
opinion that it was in the interests of the teachers of the 
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province and particularly the rural teachers, that someone 
fully in touch with the situation and the opinion of all 
teachers be at the immediate disposal of the Board. 

Immediately after the last Annual General Meeting, the 
Executive implemented the suggestion of the A. G. M. in ap- 
pointing an advisory committee on pensions. However, since 
teacher contributions to the Fund amount to about $180,000 
per year, your Executive considers that one of its major 
responsibilities is the protection of teacher interests in this 
field. We realize that in the final analysis, we shall be held 
responsible for advice given to the teacher representatives 
on the Board; hence after devoting deep thought to the 
matter and discussing it formally and informally we hesi- 
tated to delegate this responsibility to any non-elected com- 
mittee. In other words, I believe that, having regard to all 
aspects of the case, the only right, proper and practical pro- 
vincial committee on Pensions should be composed, in large 
part at least, of the members of the Executive Council of 
this association. 

There has been evidence of some impatience on the 
part of teachers because of the deliberate and cautious man- 
ner in which the Pensions Board has proceeded with the task 
of drafting its bylaws. However, the experience of Saskat- 
chewan teachers and those in other provinces shows the 
wisdom of taking no step until all its possible implications, 
financial and otherwise, have been carefully considered. Mr. 
L. A. H. Warren has just completed an actuarial analysis 
of the Saskatchewan retirement scheme. The following 
quotation taken from his report in the February issue of 
The Bulletin of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 
seems apropos: 

“‘With the present set-up, that is on the basis of the 
present Act, present salary schedule, etc., I have found 
that if present teachers were to contribute sufficient from 
now on to provide the benefits promised to those now in 
the Fund, they would have to contribute to the Fund 
each year 25.5 per cent of their annual salary.—Even if 
this were done a new deficit would arise in the Fund in 
respect of new teachers entering the Fund, whose con- 


tributions as provided under the present Act would not 
be sufficient to provide the benefits promised.” 


The agenda of this General Meeting makes provision for 
a discussion on Pensions at which the Pensions Board will 
be fully represented. It should be noted that this is a gen- 
eral session and all teachers are welcome to attend. 


Life Members 
During the past year life membership was conferred 
upon: Miss Margaret Derby, Major Hector Kennedy, Miss 
Annie Campbell, Miss Winnie Henderson, Miss M. B. Tier, 
Miss J. McColl, Miss Jennie Calder, Miss E. E. Martin, Miss 
Marion Mackay, Mr. J. G. Taylor, Mr. C. G. Elliott, Mr. C. 
E. Brandow, Mrs. A. Nunnelly, and Miss Susie Smith. 


Progressive Education Association 
Again our Association is indebted to the Progressive 
Education Association for the assistance they are providing 
in sending two outstanding educationists to our Convention. 
We welcome our guests and extend to the Organization which 
they represent a hearty vote of appreciation and thanks. 


Appreciation 

To my colleagues on the Executive, I wish to express my 
appreciation for the sincerity and energy that has been 
brought to our deliberations. On behalf of the Executive 
thanks is extended to A.T.A. members throughout the Prov- 
ince who served on the many Association committees. But 
particularly, do I wish to pay tribute to that vast army of 
teachers who by their loyalty and firmness of purpose have 
nurtured the roots of the A.T.A. by carrying on its work in 
the locals and sub-locals. Day in and day out, with unabaiting 
zeal the drive has continued, often in the face of discourage- 
ments almost overwhelming, in the form of poor salaries, 
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long distances, bad weather and poor roads. It is no ordinary 
enthusiasm that fires these members; rather it evidences 
idealism of the highest order—a vision of the heights our 
profession will one day attain. 

The Office Staff of the A.T.A. is efficient. When one 
realizes that nearly half a million sheets of paper are re- 
quired between last April and December, some idea of the 
amount of work can be gauged. Nor should we overlook the 
quiet efficiency with which the work of the A.T.A. Library 
has been done. My associations with the General Secretary 
have been most happy. His insight, wide experience and 
unflagging energy are among the greatest assets of the 
organization. The signal success that the A.T.A. has achieved 
is in no small measure due to the dynamic energies of one 
man. 

The Future 

There is some danger than our absorption in salary ne- 
gotiations may cause us to forget that the main object of our 
Association is and must continue to be “to advance and 
promote the cause of education’’. True, it is difficult to show 
great enthusiasm in a profession which is niggardly bestowed 
with rewards. However, it might be urged with reason that 
reward and service in this respect are complementary one 
to the other. 

As a profession we have travelled far towards our 
objectives. Nevertheless, much remains to be done. Let us 
put a united effort into making the year 1940-41 an epoch 
in the educational history of Alberta. 

“What need of rest, except to be refreshed 
For further work—and carry on our task?” 
—wWalter Smith. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 
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MY PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES » » 


G. D. O. CARR, Kirriemuir, Alberta. 


N January, 1929 I made a definite decision to become a 
teacher, and on September 8rd, 1929, I enrolled at the Pro- 
vincial Normal School, Saskatoon, at the time when enrol- 

ment was the highest in the history of the institution. During 

the first term the conditions were such as prevailed through- 
out the years of prosperity. 


At the annual Teachers’ Convention held in the city on 
April 22, 1930, I was in attendance as a teacher-in-training. 
The Provincial Organization which was known as the S.T.A. 
(Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance) had been fifteen years in 
existence. J. R. McKay was the president and A. E. Cooke, 
the General Secretary. The organization fostered profes- 
sional spirit but was helpless to render aid to teachers in a 
practical way. Teachers became members voluntarily and the 
organization represented a bare majority of the teachers in 
the province. 


Upon graduation in June I was invited to teach where I 
myself had attended school for seven years, at a salary that 
was slightly less than my predecessor received and which was 
a satisfactory average. The highlight of that term was my 
attendance at a convention in North Battleford where Mr. 
C. P. Seeley from Saskatoon Normal School was the guest 
speaker. He dealt with the depression ‘in the offing, the con- 
sequences it would leave in its wake, and the broad edu- 
cational principles with their outcomes. During that autumn 
I was assisted in the formation of a Community Club which 
provided. a nucleus for social activity and positive education- 
al influences. In 1931 I was kindly asked by the board to ac- 
cept a 20 per cent reduction in my salary. Realizing the 
straits which many of the teachers elsewhere were in I had no 
alternative than to accept the “request”. During the year my 





. extra-curricular activities were diverted to the fields of 


sport. For the first time in the history of the community a 
regular Sports’ day was held. At the end of the year I was 
privileged to accompany a senior teacher to Winnipeg for 
educational purposes: upon my return a 45 per cent salary 
reduction was forced upon me. The members of the School 
Board had no consideration for all my years of preparation, 
investments and borrowing (during Normal session): I was 
required to share the hardships of depression on equal footing 
with my fellow countrymen. Until the end of 1932 my school 
enrolment was well above forty. That year it was necessary 
for me to curtail most of my subscriptions and it was with 
great effort that I attended the Teachers’ Convention in 
Prince Albert. The reports from my Inspector were satis- 
factory, the last one being the best. So after a total resi- 
dence of eighteen years in the Shell Lake Inspectorate as a 
child, as a pupil, and as a teacher I left the district and home 
in a disheartened state, a victim of the Local School Board 
system and its common injustices. 

In January, 1933, I sent out many applications to schools 
and was invited to take charge of a school in the Lloydminster 
Inspectorate. I received very favorable reports and taught 
for less than my previous year’s salary. I entered into the 
spirit of the community and made myself welcome for the 
next year. 

The 1984 term was short lived. After Easter holidays I 
asked the Board to release me. I saw no immediate prospect 
for improvement and the Board was reluctant to offer any 
form of increment or even other form of inducement because 
teachers were plentiful. 

In 1934 I prepared myself for two advanced examinations 
in which I was successful. My applications to many schools in 


July brought no results and I was just another applicant as 
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far as the two inspectorates where I had taught were con- 
cerned. It was my unusual fortune to spend three months in 
California that year as a companion in a travelling party. We 
went through eight states of the Union and spent some time 
in San Francisco. That trip, the longest I ever had, gave me 
much pleasure and provided many lessons in observation and 
contrast. I was particularly interested in the educational sys- 
tem in force in that State. Having made writing my hobby 
in my High School days, especially diary records, the distant 
scenes and places offered a first rate material for my activ- 
ities. Returning home in October my chances to secure a 
school were indeed small. I went to Saskatoon to have better 
facilities in way of mail and phone and perhaps early visits 
to open schools. A special journey was made by train to a 
school out of the city but a lady teacher was also there as well 
as another man teacher and the position was not contested 
as a mark of courtesy to the lady colleague. During the period 
of my unemployment I spent a great deal of time in the 
Public Library. I attended the Teachers’ Convention and 
heard the new Minister (Hon. J. W. Estey). He was new to 
the job and in his address mentioned the many problems and 
possibilities for the teachers with schools, but absolutely 
nothing was said about those who happened to be without 
a school just because it was impossible for every graduate 
teacher to have a school. 


In December I was in a desperate search for a place to 
teach. I made a special trip to Prince Albert and the vicinity 
but was adviced by telephone the day after meeting with the 
School Board that they had selected another applicant who 
was known in the community. I finally secured a contract 
to teach a school with an enrolment of fifty-two in the Sas- 
katoon Inspectorate for less than five hundred dollars a year. 
When I arrived at the school in January, 1935, I helped my 
predecessor, a man with a family of three, move, in mid- 
winter, into a shack in town to live on relief. He terminated 
his two and one-half years of service in that district where he 
suffered salary reductions although he was a teacher of some 
twelve years’ experience. Since the creation of that district 
no teacher had served over three years and it was the practice 
of the board to fire and hire new teachers at short intervals. 
That view seemed to have been held in my previous two dis- 
tricts as well. The main reason why I was able to get the 
school was because some of my relatives were favorably 
known in that community. There were one hundred and seven 
applications brushed. aside by the Board. No doubt many 
teachers applied blindly and to numerous schools at the same 
time. 

During the summer months I had holidays for the first 
time parallel to the summer school period, but I was unable 
to attend. I had a successful year in school and participated 
in-community activities. I received an excellent report and 
asked the Board at their Annual meeting, in presence of all 
the ratepayers, for an increase commensurate with the en- 
rolment and the prevailing salaries in the surrounding 
schools. I was granted my request. In 1936 I completed 
another year of service. I felt that it was useless to ask 
for another increment. I had security on my mind, also the 
knowledge of lengths of. tenure. 


The Board presented me with their customary notice of 
termination of my agreement in-June. They were right ac- 
cording to The School Act and it was unnecessary to offer 
any reasons for such action. I was left with over six and one- 
half years’ teaching experience and without the slightest 
knowledge as to where I and my newly acquired wife were 
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to go. It was my salvation that acquaintances of my wife 
were authorities in a district not very far distant. In fact 
the Chairman there had full authority as far as hiring 
teachers was concerned. I was happy to prolong my pro- 
fessional duties after a very brief period. 


In July, 1937, the fourth school was opened as a matter 
of need not of choice. The district was once well off but 
funds had dwindled to the lowest possible level. During the 
good years the Board had reduced the mill rate to make the 
school taxes very light. Then the time came when the building 
had to be painted. The repairs and so on thus exhausted the 
little reserve which was on hand and the poor years with crop 
failures caused the Municipal Government to default on the 
school requisitions. The local councillor co-operated with the 
Board to maintain the school during that year. The school 
had an enrolment of forty-four. I followed a teacher who was 
actually evicted after teaching eighty-eight days. He was a 
married man with nineteen years of experience. 


At the convention in October I heard the Provincial 
General Secretary, J. H. Sturdy of the S.T.F. (Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation), which grew out of the S.T.A. in the 
early thirties, in a feature address. Mr. A. B. Ross, the 
director of the Curricula, also spoke. When I knew that the 
latter received as his remuneration as much in one month 
as some two hundred teachers each received per year I dis- 
counted their speeches and the system they perpetuated. I 
knew that merit, ability and hard work were valuable traits 
but I could not imagine why the matters of teacher placement 
and recognition of service rendered was so neglected. 


I remained at my school during 19388 and for the first 
time I asked for the free distribution of certain school books 
from the general office. The books were in turn donated by 
several publishing houses. I also entered my school for 
adoption by an Eastern School. We were accepted (Rosedale 
School, Toronto) and in June, we received twenty boxes of 
clothes and books (218 copies) for the school and children. It 
was a generous act and very keenly appreciated. Our library 
containing mostly old books, was replenished and every pupil 
was a recipient of several useful articles of clothing. 


During the term another vital issue arose. The financial 
resources of the district were exhausted. A special form was 
provided by the Department of Education whereby the 
teacher could draw on Government grants every two months. 
I had the experience of using such forms. In the meantime 
arrangements were made to issue monthly Municipal Relief 
Vouchers to teachers for groceries. These amounted to $12.50 
per month and the same were deducted from the salary. 
Practically every family was receiving such form of assist- 
ance. It was common knowledge that large sums of earlier 
assistance were written off and most recipients felt that re- 
payment of their debts incurred in such a way would be un- 
necessary. 

At the Board meeting in June I was asked to remain in 
the school but was hesitant to ask for an increase in salary 
because my school was better off than any of the schools in 
that part of the country. The school inspector was highly 
pleased with my work and the community as a whole reacted 
favorably to my effort. I had no way out but to continue 
and hope for the best. I was compelled to forego the Annual 
Convention for the second time in my career. All the while 
I have been intensely interested in the Education set-up in 
Alberta. I had co-operated with two doctors in both of my 
last schools to render health services to my pupils. In the first 
school seven operations were performed for appendicitis and 
in the second school over fifty pupils (including pre-school) 
were vaccinated and inoculated. 

On October 11th, I was invited by the Neutral Hills Divis- 
ion in Alberta to teach in an outlying district. This was a 
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reply to a chance letter I sent out on October 1st. I made a 
hurried trip to the school in Alberta and made arrangements 
to start teaching on the 1st of November. In the meantime the 
Board was kind enough to let me go, give me favorable re- 
ferences, and a note for my back wages. I left the province 
at the end of the month with a knowledge that I was one 
in a handful to be so selected. 

In the Neutral Hills Division, one of the poorest in Al- 
berta, I was sent to another school on November 1st, because 
insufficient pupils were available in the district where school 
was due to re-open. Due to the ‘transfer’ system, I was 
assigned another school immediately. I was nine days late get- 
ting started according to my agreement. I was eligible for the 
scheduled salary and received my cheques monthly. My 
enrolment was only 16. In June 1939 I asked for a transfer 
to a heavier school, preferably one with a teacherage. The 
Board granted my request. In one year I qualified for my 
Permanent Certificate by attending Summer School and 
receiving a favorable report. I was a victim of one regula- 
tion in Alberta. I was not granted the First Class Certificate 
as they were no longer issued. Instead, I received the Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Certificate. 

I have every reason to admire the Larger Unit of Ad- 
ministration and our Professional status in Alberta. I have 
every hope of getting an Intermediate school where I would 
be of most service. With the second year in the Division 
I have earned a negotiated increment, a major transfer, and 
an efficient service from the Board. Thanks to the Alberta 
system! 


RE APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS-IN-AID FROM THE 
CANADIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Teachers and all others interested are advised that appli- 
cations for grants-in-aid from the Council are not being 
received after March 15, 1940, for projects to be carried on 
during the academic year 1939-40. Applications received be- 
tween now and the first of September will be considered but 
all grants given will be for projects to be undertaken after 
September 1, 1940. 

M. E. LaZERTE, 
Chairman, 
Canadian Council for Educational Research. 
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The Home and School Association « « 


FRANK SPEAKMAN, Principal, Connaught School, Calgary 


N DISCUSSING the value of Home and School Association 
| work, the writer is here looking at the matter from the 
viewpoint of a teacher and ideas expressed here are in- 
tended primarily for the consideration of teachers. While the 
field of Home and School work—its history, objectives, and 
programme—is a wide one, it is the writer’s intention simply 
to state, and briefly to enlarge upon, three major beliefs 
which he holds in connection with Home and School, beliefs 
which have grown into convictions as a result of personal 
association with home and school organizations extending 
over twenty years. 


First: the properly conducted Home and School Associa- 
tion is of decided benefit and value to the best interests of 
the pupil, the parent, and the teacher. Second: it is necessary 
for the teacher to take an active interest in, and to accept a 
personal responsibility for the successful organization and 
maintenance of the local home and school association. Third: 
the local organization should in every case keep its place as a 
part of the Provincial Federation of Home and School, and 
thus, by this affiliation, keep in line with the well established 
national and world wide Home and School Movement. 

It is not possible to separate entirely benefits to teachers, 
parents, and children, which may result from the existence of 
a home and school association. It is generally true that, so 
far as their association with school is concerned, the inter- 
ests of these three parties to the school problem are identical, 
so that what benefits one benefits all three. In fact one good 
result of the home and school work is its tendency to harmon- 
ize these three interests and to make this truth more appar- 
ent. The attitude of the child is very frequently much im- 
proved when he realizes that the parents are so interested 
in his school career that they are indulging in organized co- 
operation with the teacher. In many cases, too, through the 
help of the association, the children may be provided with 
various means of culture or enjoyment which could not at 
the time be adequately provided by the school board or by 
the individual enterprise of pupils or teachers. 


From the parents’ standpoint, the contribution of the 
association is a particularly happy one. Participation in a 
home and school programme brings home the fact that the 
school is a co-operative community enterprise, in which they 
play a real part. It must, of course, be recognized that there 
has always been fine individual co-operation between in- 
dividual parents and the successful teacher. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the home and school association 
has put this co-operation on an organized basis which it 
never had before. Through the activities of the association, 
parents become more interested in the programme of the 
school and understand it better. Expenditures, problems, dif- 
ficulties, and needs in connection with the operation of the 
school become better understood, and therefore meet with 
more sympathy and less irritation. Parents, and especially 
the women of the community, find that the association gives 
them a fine opportunity for experience in public service, or- 
ganization work, public speaking, and the like. They find, too, 
an additional opportunity for friendly contacts with neigh- 
bors, drawn together by a common interest. 

To the teacher, the home and school association has a 
value both immediate and more remote. The whole tenor of 
the movement is to create a better informed and more sym- 
pathetic public opinion on educational programmes, prob- 
lems, and needs. Teachers must realize that this is always a 
crying necessity in a system of public education, and means 
much in connection with the vexed question of school finance, 
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and also in connection with the standing and prestige of 
teachers in the community generally. In his local school the 
teacher may realize several advantages in the existence of 
a body whose main object is organized co-operation between 
school and home. He has a means thus at hand whereby 
parents may reach a better understanding of the school pro- 
cedure and programme to which their children are subjected, 
of what is expected of their children, and of how the home 
may best supplement and support the efforts of the school on 
behalf of their children. Problems of discipline and educa- 
tional difficulties may be discussed in an impersonal way and 
in many instances interest and co-operation may be en- 
gendered in place of possible indifference, irritation, or re- 
sentment. Then again, it is very easy, in a well organized asso- 
ciation for the teacher to secure very effective assistance in 
many helpful school projects, perhaps involving beautification 
of building or grounds, school programmes, the provision of 
desirable equipment for music or sport, or other such matters, 
and assistance secured in this organized way always results 
both in benefiting the teacher and pupils and in increasing 
the interest and enthusiasm of the parents. It is hard to es- 
timate the added satisfaction which the teacher may well 
enjoy by reason of the increased sense of unity with the 
school community which should result from the support of a 
well-organized association. 


If the association is to be well organized and effective, 
the teacher must of necessity take an active part in its in- 
ception and its work. He is generally in a position to give 
advice as to its procedure and to act as a unifying force, 
preventing its falling into the hands of any particular local 
faction. Without holding any leading office, he should always 
be available for advice, and can give the necessary help to 
prevent harmful mistakes which the enthusiastic but perhaps 
inexperienced officers or members might make. He thus has 
a valuable opportunity of filling a real niche as a central 
figure in a school conscious community. 


Finally the local association should very definitely affili- 
ate with the Provincial Federation of Home and School and 
thus take advantage of the extended and combined experi- 
ence of this very widespread movement. By this means, 
mistakes may be avoided and information may be secured as 
to programmes, procedures and objectives which have proved 
the most fruitful in permanent values. The association will 
also feel a sense of unity with a movement that is provincial, 
national, and even worldwide im character. 


The teacher or association desiring help or information 
may contact the provincial body by writing to Mrs. A. M. 
Curtis, Provincial Convener of Organization and Extension, 
at 20 Sills Apts., Calgary. Canadian interest and inspiration 
in connection with home and school work will be centred in 
Calgary during this coming August, when the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School Associations will hold its 
Biennial National Convention in this city, with an outstand- 


ing programme of addresses and discussions. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR BLIND PEOPLE « « « 


counter is the ancient and erroneous point of view 

by the public that blind people, by reason of their 
blindness, are destined to a sedentary life and dependency 
on their families. 

Before blind people could be educated generally a 
system of reading and writing had to be developed. Many 
methods were devised and tried out, and discarded because 
of their clumsiness, and it was not until Louis Braille, born in 
1809, the son of a village harness maker near Paris, de- 
veloped his method of embossed print, did the blind people 
of the world have a system adequate to their needs in the 
field of education. It is interesting to note that this system 
was not officially adopted until 1854, two years after the 
death of Braille. So comprehensive was his system that very 
few changes have been necessary and today it remains 
practically the same. 

Today we have a number of schools for the blind through 
the Dominion which, without exception, follow the curriculum 
set by the Department of Education of the Province in which 
the schools are located, and where the blind child has the 
same opportunity of receiving as complete an education as 
the sighted pupil attending public and high school. 

In addition to the academic training, music is taught com- 
prising the organ, piano and instrumental as well as vocal 
and in conjunction with this, counterpoint and musical com- 
position. 

During the last few years greater attention has been paid 
to the training of blind students along industrial and busi- 
ness lines. For those intending to embark on a business 
career typewriting and general business practice is taught. 
The result of this training is that there are now many blind 
men and women with ability to hold positions in industry and 
in private business in competition with the sighted fellow- 
worker. There are actually over 160 blind men and women in 
Canada employed in various industries and offices, not to 
mention the Concession Stands of which there are at present 
over 250 in Canada. 

Also for the rural dweller some of the schools provide a 
department of agriculture which trains blind boys and girls 
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to be efficient poultry raisers and bee keepers. There are at 
at least three blind poultry farmers in Alberta operating 
very successful businesses. 


Function of the Canadian National Institute 
For the Blind. 

The Canadian National Institute for the Blind works in 
co-operation with the Schools for the Blind; first by bringing 
to the attention of the public the advisability of training 
blind children and referring them to the Department of Edu- 
cation. Secondly, the C.N.I.B. employs Home Teachers— 
sightless persons specially trained to teach blind people who 
have lost their vision after school age, and also those of pre- 
school age, when the blind child is taught to be self-reliant 
and more or less prepared for school. With the adult, the 
teacher helps the blind man or woman to readjust his or her 
life to their new and difficult environment by means of 
teaching them embossed print (Braille or Moon type) type- 
writing, knitting, basket and rug making and chair caning. 
The C.N.I.B. employs two sightless home teachers in Alberta. 
The total cost of operating this Department in Alberta alone 
last year was $4,000.00 and the number of people served in 
this connection was 49. 

Workshop and Salesroom. 

To make vocational training remunerative, the C.N.I.B. 
maintains two workshops and salesrooms in the Province of 
Alberta—Edmonton and Calgary—where all manner of 
basketry, rubber mats, mops etc., are made. The bulk of the 
knitting is done in the homes of the blind and is brought for 
inspection by the Home Teacher to the workshop. Inspection 
of all work is made three times a week. 

The Salesroom, however, is epen throughout the week 
and much is sold direct; but the Institute is indebted to fra- 
ternal organizations for promoting sales at the local exhi- 
bitions and fairs where the bulk of the finished articles are 
disposed of. 

The blind feceive all the profit there is from their labors. 
This encourages the blind worker to make the best use of 
his time. To do this, the C.N.I.B. operates these departments 
at a loss, but the number of people served in this Department 
last year was 59. 
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The Aberhart Victory . 


C.T.F. BULLETIN No. 7 


ADDRESSED TO EVERY TEACHER IN CANADA. 


HAT happened in Alberta on March 21st is of great 
\/ moment to teachers across Canada, as we shall try 

to show presently; so much so, that the reporting of 
it must be done quite objectively, in order that the full his- 
torical meaning of the Aberhart victory for Education and 
educationists, may not be warped by any suspicion of par- 
tisan pride. The present writer (who for the nonce will sign 
his name as evidence of bona fides) believes himself to be 
qualified to report without bias, since the party for which he 
cast his top choice votes was completely snowed under, and 
his treatment of the rest of the ballot was highly eclectic. 


Let us consider the conditions under which Mr. Aberhart 
went back to the people. He had not distributed purchasing 
power to the people by parliamentary enactments, as most 
of his supporters expected him to do when they put him in 
office in 1935. He had not found a painless alternative to 
public taxation. On the contrary, he had done a great deal 
to restore taxpaying to its proper place as one of the prime 
obligations of citizenship; and his various spending depart- 
ments had perforce to adopt the hard policy of “pay as you 
go”. 

With a vigor that seems almost reckless from the point of 
view of political safety, the Aberhart government completely 
overhauled the educational machinery of the province, enact- 
ing a pension scheme for teachers, restoring the Board of 
Reference to real effect, and above all incorporating prac- 
tically all the rural schools of Alberta into the large units 
known as Divisions. This drastic reform has involved the 
payment of arrears of teacher-salaries amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and has placed the payment of 
teachers upon a regular monthly basis. (That means that 
taxes are to be paid, not evaded). The standard of Normal 
School entrance has been substantially raised. A new curricu- 
lum has been introduced which has required much expendi- 
ture by school boards for books, materials and equipment. 


The political stage of 1940 was set for the destruction 
of the Aberhart regime. Conservatives and Liberals had sunk 
their differences in every part of the Province, and named a 
common candidate with the label “Independent”. The vigor- 
ous provincial organization of the C.C.F. could be expected 
to (and almost certainly did) corral a substantial body of 
those left-wing voters who felt that scientific socialism had 
no place in the Aberhart philosophy, and that they would not 
vote for him a second time. 

So much for the administrative record and the political 
setting. At this date (March 28) election results stand as 
follows: 


Elected Leading 
Social Credit ......... 30 Social Crotit :::......... 8 
Independent. ......... 17 Independents. ......... 1 
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We do not wish to prove too much. It is sufficient to say 
that the provincial government which led the way for all 
Canada in the modernizing of the machinery for rural edu- 
cation did so without suffering any penalty at the polls. That 
should be heartening news for our good friends in Saskat- 
chewan, and a stimulus to all provinces East. 

IMPORTANT. Let us place in the records, to the credit 
of the Alberta politicians generally, our observation of the 
fact that (so far as we could discover) without exception 
they refused to bid for the support of reactionaries who 
would like to kill the Larger Units. Typical of the line taken 
by Opposition candidates was the pronouncement attributed 
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.. and Other Matters 


to Mr. A. H. Gibson, K.C., the Independent candidate in the 
Clover Bar riding: “There are great possibilities for good in - 
these large school divisions, and I think it would be wise to 
give them a trial for ten or fifteen years rather than make 
any hasty judgments”. It is true that the Government was 
criticized for proceeding rather ruthlessly with the formation 
of the Divisions in the face of explicit local opposition, and 
other provinces may perhaps feel the wisdom of a somewhat 
more leisurely progress towards the goal. But the important 
thing is that in Alberta, and we are sure in other provinces 
too, the quality of political leadership is high enough to 
secure sound educational reforms from sabotage when the 
provincial election comes around. 

And that, fellow teachers, is very great news for all of us! 


TEACHERS CAN TAKE IT! For those of us who felt 
that the election of ten teachers to the Legislature of Alberta 
in 1935 was a freak incident quite impossible of repetition, 
the new returns are especially interesting. Of those who sat 
in the last House, Messrs. Aberhart, Tanner, Duke, Hooke, 
Tomyn, Ansley, Bourcier, and Popil are in again. Glenn Mc- 
Lachlan, who made the pilgrimage to Major Douglas in 1936, 
now holds a commission in the army and did not stand as a 
candidate. Solon Low, who did a competent job as Provincial 
Treasurer, was the one teacher M.L.A. who suffered defeat. 
The reasons for that are obscure, but we suspect that Mr. 
Low paid the penalty for his share in the reinstatement of 
taxpaying as one of the normal and essential duties of citi- 
zenship. One new teacher-M.L.A. is G. E. Taylor of Drum- 
heller, who defeated F. C. Moyer, K.C., a former member for 
the riding. 

We offer this information (without reference to the 
political stripe of the men concerned) to give the lie to the 
hoary old gibe that a teacher is “a man among boys and a 
boy among men”. If the political arena may fairly be con- 
sidered a place for manly contest, then I would suggest that 
teachers make an excellent showing in it. 

We reserve for special mention Mr. J. Percy Page, the 
well-known coach of the Edmonton Commercial Grads, for 
many years international champions of women’s basketball. 
Mr. Page (principal of the McDougall Commercial High 
School) headed the Citizens’ slate in the city polling, and will 
bring a mature educational philosophy and long experience 
as a teacher to the service of the Opposition caucus, and of 
the legislature and people of Alberta. 

To complete the record for Alberta to date, we may add 
that in the Federal field Messrs. Blackmore and Johnston are 
re-elected under the New Democracy banner, while Walter 
Kuhl of the same party is 12 votes behind in an unfinished 
count in the Jasper-Edson riding. Mr. Blackmore is expected 
to be the leader of his group in the new House of Commons. 

A. J. H. POWELL. 


Ali Canadian teachers, and especially those who were for 
years associated with him in the work of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, will join in extending warm congratu- 
lations to Mr. M. J. Coldwell, returned to Parliament with 
a handsome majority in Rosetown-Biggar (Sask.). Mr. 
Coldwell’s reputation as a parliamentarian already ranks 
high, and we look forward to further successes for him. In 
the coming movement for Federal Aid for Education the 
guidance and help of such men should be very valuable. 


FORWARD SASKATCHEWAN. Congratulations to our 
friends Titus, Sturdy and their associates in Saskatchewan, 
who (we gather from the daily press) were successful in get- 
ting a $700 minimum for teachers enacted at the recent legis- 
lative session. In 1938, according to official figures, some 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


will send to Teachers, upon written request, 
a coloured Educational Chart, entitled 


“ALUMINUM from MINE to MARKET” 


including a Legend and a booklet, “‘Canada’s 
Aluminum Industry’. These are very suit- 
able for educational work in the class-room. 


A small supply of our booklet— 


“THE ROYAL VISIT, 1939” 


is still available. These also may be obtained 
upon written request to 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


158 Sterling Road, Toronto 


5,387 teachers of the Province received less than $700, and 
over 4,000 of these received less than $600. The new mini- 
mum therefore represents very substantial progress for our 
fellow-teachers in that hard-hit province. 


At the same session Saskatchewan passed enabling leg- 
islation for the establishment of Larger Units, the purpose 
being (we understand) experimental. That too is splendid 
news. The prospects for thorough-going reorganization in 
that province are, we judge, particularly bright in view of 
the sane, constructive attitude of the official (C.C.F.) oppo- 
sition towards all educational matters, and also in view of 
the enormous areas in which the very survival of the schools 
has been dependent upon emergency grants from the pro- 
vincial (and indirectly the federal) authority. 

One item of news from Saskatchewan is rather disquiet- 
ing, namely that the head of the Roman Catholic denomina- 
tion in that province has pronounced his disapproval of the 
move towards Larger Units, allegedly on the ground that it 
would tend to impair parental authority. We do not think it 
would be wise here to take up cudgels with a high dignitary 
of the Church; but we do venture the suggestion that such 
forward-moving bodies as the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
should explore the ground of educational policy with rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Church in order if possible to find 
common ground for advancement. Otherwise there would 
seem to be the makings of a very painful head-on collision in 
the course of a few years. For example, Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation is on its way, and we are glad to hear that Mr. Manion 
supported the principle of such aid in his recent campaign. 
Will the Catholic Church see in this development an insidious 
attempt to filch away the stoutly-defended rights of the 
Church in the educational field; or will that church see in it 
the opportunity to bring all Canadian schools up to modern 
standards of service? 
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TEACHER ORGANIZATION. Has your Provincial As- 
sociation or Federation a full-time organizing secretary? If 
not, is it because you have so decided in the interests of 
educational progress, or just because you haven’t got around 
to it yet? If your rural teachers are working for dish-washers’ 
pay, has that anything to do with the fact that you have not 
a first-class man working, planning and fighting for their 
proper interests six days a week? Think it over. 


Here is a paragraph from the C.T.F. Salary Report (adop- 
ted August 1939). “The teachers’ organization . . . must 
secure a spokesman of undivided loyalty, whose immunity 
that body must prepare to guarantee. More is involved in that 
immunity than meets the eye. Assume for a moment that 
a provincial teachers’ organization undertakes to drive 
salaries up to the level of unskilled labor—a sufficiently 
modest objective, which will cost the public, say, $400,000 
a year. ... The organization leader who acted as the spear- 
head for such a drive would quickly become persona non 
grata, firstly with the permanent officials who would neces- 
sarily be embarrassed by his activities and angered by his 
persistence; secondly with all those interests (typified by 
the Chambers of Commerce) who would sense the coming 
attack upon low mill rates; and thirdly with all those in the 
teaching ranks whose views are colored by or borrowed from 
the official caste which holds power over them. Any person 
appointed to such a task with the prospect of one day having 
to seek re-employment as a teacher would inevitably be 
prone (in the vulgar phrase) to ‘pull his punches’, in other 
words to act with less courage and conviction than his duty 
demands.” 

PREACHING TO THE SAVED. We are painfully con- 
scious, as we prepare these monthly bulletins, that they will 
be read, if read at all, by teachers who are already organiza- 
tion-minded; and that thousands of teachers who are not so 
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minded will in the nature of things never see them. We are 
therefore prompted to say that if any provincial organization 
would like to have a thousand or two copies of any. bulletin 
in this series for distribution among its provincial non- 
members, we will try to supply them on demand until our 
publicity grant from last year’s C.T.F. Conference is ex- 
hausted. 
B. BATTLE AXE. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PENSIONS CONTRIBUTIONS AND FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX 

The General Secretary is advised, by letter from Mr. C. F. 
Elliott, Commissioner of Income Tax, Ottawa, that teacher 
contributors to The Teachers’ Pension Fund (i.e. the 3% of 
salary deducted) will be allowed to claim as a deduction in 
determining their taxable income, the amount of their con- 
tributions not in excess of $300.00 per annum. 


"NOTICE RE REGISTRATION FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION, 1940 
Registrations for the 1940 Summer Session’s work at 
the University of Alberta cannot be accepted after April 
15, 1940. March 15th was supposed to be the last date on 
which registrations would be accepted. Owing to the fact 
that this information did not reach many teachers, the School 
of Graduate Studies has decided to accept registrations for 
this year up to and including April 15th, but it gives notice 
now that it cannot, and will not, accept registrations received 
after that date. This problem is rather serious in view of the 
fact that late registrations curtail appreciably the length of 
time that may be given to extramural study before the be- 
ginning of the Summer Session. Teachers are advised that 
in 1941, March 15th will be the deadline for registrations 
either for graduate or undergraduate work. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS OF FRENCH 

Miss E. C. Barclay of Calgary announced that the Calgary 
French Teachers’ Association had been fortunate enough to 
secure Prof. A: L. Cru of Teachers’ College Columbia Univer- 
sity to conduct a French Summer School of demonstration 
classes and oral work for teachers in Banff during the last 
two weeks of August. At least four more teachers must enrol 
immediately if arrangements are to be completed. Unless 
Professor Cru’s offer is accepted this summer Alberta teach- 
ers will not likely again have the chance of receiving his 
valuable instruction and help. Miss Barclay therefore urged 
those interested to address their registrations and requests 
for information to Miss Dorothy Hawley, 218 25 Avenue W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


PERFECT YOUR 


FRENCH in Hospitable French Canada! 
McGill University 


Montreal FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27 - The McGill Summer School is a long established School. Its 


courses of study are of university standard for undergraduates, 

August Q _ teachers, and graduate students who are working for the 
McGill M.A. degree; others qualified to take the course are 
welcome. Certificates show equivalent semester hours for 
university credit. 


Co-educational. Residence in new Douglas Hall. French 

staff. French alone spoken at all times. Conversation and 

practical work with the language in @ natural French atmos- 
$2522 __ here. Fee (tuition, board and lodging), $180.00. 


Write todey for bocklet: Sec’y., French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Can. Address Dept. J. 
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New Appointment 


ONGRATULATIONS! The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
f. tion—and particularly his former confreres on the 

Edmonton Staff—congratulate Kenneth Farnham 
Argue, Ed.D. on his appointment to the staff of the College 
of Education, University of Alberta, where he will assume 
duties on September Ist next. 


Mr. Argue has had a brilliant University career, zradu- 
ating with honors in History from the University of Alberta 
and afterwards obtaining his School of Education Diploma 
at the School of Education. After that he went to London, 
England, where he secured his Master of Arts degree in two 











KENNETH FARNHAM ARGUE 


years, working under the distinguished Dr. Cole and Sir 
Percy Nunn. A scholarship was awarded him at Columbia 
University where he specialized in School Administration, 
securing the degree of Doctor of Education. It is apparent 
from the above that Mr. Argue has had intimate contact with, 
and training in three educational systems—Canadian, Eng- 
lish and United States. 


Some time ago an attack was made on the educational 
expenditures in the State of New York and Mr. Argue has 
been, and at the present time is employed by the New York 
State Department of Education at Albany doing research 
work in the study of State finance: in other words, he is 
preparing a brief to counter the arguments embodied in that 
attack on education. 


We wish “‘Ken” every joy and success in his new task, and 
suggest that the College of Education is to be congratulated 
on its choice of a man of his outstanding ability and wide 
training. 


AGENTS FOR: . 
Royal Portables and Standard Machines 
REBUILT STANDARDS—ALL MAKES 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


10115 100th Street, Phone 27532 Edmonton 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


This column is meant to include General Shop, Shop Sub- 
jects, and Home Economics; and it is hoped that the ladies 
who are engaged in the field of the home arts and crafts will 
not hesitate to make use of the Manual Arts Page. In this 
month’s article Miss McCaig discusses the recent revival of 
hand weaving which has already spread to Alberta and now 
makes its appearance in some home economics rooms. Her 
essay will be continued by a detailed description of the first 
steps in weaving. 


WEAVING AN INTERESTING HANDICRAFT 
By MISS HELEN McCAIG, School of Agriculture, Olds 


HE ancient arts of weaving and spinning are bound up 
| in the tradition and life of all countries of the world. 

Every civilization has given these arts an important 
place in its history. 

From very early days weaving was a household function. 
Every homestead had its loom set up in a special place and 
it is true when we are told “cloth was a by-product of agri- 
culture”. The long winter months were given over to the 
weaving of textiles. Every member of the family had a part 
in this activity; the younger children wound bobbins, the 
older ones carded and spun, leaving the mother free to tend 
the dye pots and to do the weaving. The outside duties being 
light during the long winter months, the men were free to 
help with the weaving. Though the home played an important 
part in hand weaving, Canadian history tells us that at the 
turn of the 17th century early settlers had many difficulties 
carrying on this necessary craft, extreme poverty being the 
main handicap—a condition not greatly helped by public 
administration. After a few years of hardship private initia- 
tive succeeded in aiding the needy inhabitants. A Madam de 
Repentigny. established a work shop for the weaving of 
blankets, linen, serge and homespun. She was able to carry 
this on for many years but with the advent of the machine 
age and war, hand weaving declined. Between the years 1890 
and 1926 this craft was practically at a standstill. 

In 1929 there was a revival. With the back to the land 
movement the Provincial Government of Quebec created a 
School of Handicrafts in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture. Leaders were trained in the arts of spinning, 
weaving and dyeing, and due to their fine work home indus- 
try has taken a great step forward. Other provinces in the 
Dominion have followed suit and shown a real interest in 
hand-weaving—and now there is a definite movement in 
Canada to revive this art. 

It is rather interesting to know that while weaving prin- 


WAY TO BEAUTY 


By following Elizabeth Ar- 
den’s simple beauty routine 
. let her help you prepare 
and face the exciting new 

season that lies ahead! 
TOILETRIES, Street Floor. 
The BAY. 
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ciples are the same the world over, minor differences and 
special intricacies have developed in all countries. These give 
certain charm which characterize the national groups. Na- 
turally we as Canadians are proud of our own native arts. 
Our crafts are beautiful; they belong to us, expressing our 
rugged and adventurous personality. 

The value of the weaving craft cannot be over-estimated. 
There are very few of us indeed who have not the desire for 
self-expression. Creative work does much to satisfy the 
hunger for beauty. Instruction in hand weaving is becoming 
an important unit in the educational program of schools, 
colleges, and camps. One of the most interesting ways in 
which hand weaving is being used is in the occupational 
therapy treatment of the sick and disabled. The creation of 
beauty with the use of colors and textures does much to 
soothe the irritable and depressed. To many people hand- 
weaving means much as a delightful escape from monotonous 
duties. 

Weaving involves the use of a loom. The term “loom” 
is very general and covers anything on which cloth can be 
made. The basic principles of all looms are the same, all have 
some means of stretching the warp taut together with an 
arrangement to lift the threads in regular sequence for the 
carrying of the weft shuttle. Some looms are equipped with 
a beater by which the weft threads are beaten together. 

Those who wish to learn weaving or to start a class in 
this craft, are wise to begin on simple and inexpensive looms, 
such as cardboard looms, broomstick looms, and simple wood 
frames. In using any loom it is important to know thoroughly 
the kind of weaving that can be done on it. For class room 
work it is advisable to have a large number of woven pieces 
on hand to show what types of articles can be woven, as well 
as to create an interest in learning how to weave. It will be 
found that an amazing number of useful and beautiful 
articles can be made on simple, inexpensive, home-made 
looms. 

From the Field 

Many General Shop teachers from the school districts 
between Edmonton and Calgary attended the Round Table 
Conference of General Shop teachers held at Red Deer on 
February $rd. The agenda included many problems of 
teaching method and organization. 





Contributions and comments are welcome. 


Write to— 


DR. JOHN LIEBE, 
1264 Third Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alta. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL CONVENTION, IN CALGARY, 
AUGUST 20-23. 


Some of the highlights of the suggested programme for 
this convention include an address by Dr. S. R. Laycock, 
President, Saskatchewan Federation of Home and School, a 
Forum on ‘Readiness for School”, “Value of Play in Educa- 
tion”, “Meaning of Education” and Round Table Discussions 
on “Interpreting Schools to the Public”, “How Best to Aid 
Schools’, “How to Improve Homes as Educational Centres” 
as well as a number of equally vital problems. 

For information on National Convention or the work of 
the Alberta Federation of Home and School, write to Mrs. 
A. M. Curtis, 20 Sills Apts., Calgary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS « « 


“YOUTH SERVES THE COMMUNITY” by Paul R. Mort. 
This is the first of a series of books sponsored by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Published by the D. Appleton 
Century Company, New York. 303 pages. Price $1.60. 


Reviewed by Mr. A. E. Rosborough, B.Educ., Edmonton 


This book, published in 1936, gives a brief survey of 
certain projects that have been carried out by students in 
schools throughout the U.S.A., with one chapter on similar 
activities in other countries. 

The author says in the preface: ‘The projects reported 
herein are not considered to be examples of perfectly 
conceived and perfectly executed experiences with the 
young. They are humbly and modestly presented as sug- 
gestive of work that might be done elsewhere. To imitate 
any of the projects would be contrary to the philosophy of 
this volume. Rather than study the details, therefore, we urge 
the reader to catch the broad social and educational purposes 
for which such projects are conceived. They spring from one 
source—not such books as this, but from the intimate knowl- 
edge of living in a community and knowing its strength and 
weaknesses. The project must be indigenous to the com- 
munity which sponsors it, or it will wither from lack of 
vitality.” 

“There are many socially useful tasks that can be per- 
formed by the ‘dull’ quite as well as by the ‘bright’, if not 
better; and it is through such tasks that the leader has an 
opportunity to provide personal satisfaction which can, per- 
haps, never be achieved by some young people in strictly 
academic fields.” 

With these two quotations I commend the book as one 
which can be read over a week-end, but which will provide 
food for thought for the rest of your professional career. 


Youth Serves the Community may be obtained from the 


A.T.A. Library. 
+ + % 


BIOLOGY OF FAMILIAR THINGS 
By Bush, Dickie and Runkle. 


American Book Co. (W. J. Gage and Co., 82 Spadina 
Avenue, Toronto). pp. 695. List price $1.92. 
Reviewed by W. A. Morrison, M.A., The High School, 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. 

ERE is Biology without Latin names, without classifica- 

tions, without cross-sections and without dissections. 

The authors of this unconventional textbook believe that 
future citizens have a vital need for a knowledge of biological 
principles and facts, and that this knowledge will be learned 
and remembered best when presented in terms of the students’ 
own interests and familiar surroundings. The book is centred 
about man, his needs, and his control of, and dependence 
upon, his environment. 

“What is Biology?” is the first of the ten units into which 
the book is divided. This is an introduction to the other nine 
units, showing the nature and scope of the ideas which will 
be discussed in them. 

“Man in Good Health”’ is the title of the second unit which 
deals with what food the body needs and how it is digested, 
with the nervous system, and with the ductless glands. 

The third unit is ‘(Man and Disease” and the main topics 
are: common diseases, cause of disease, disease prevention 
and immunity, disease control and health suggestions, and 
first aid for common injuries. 

Lawns, flowers, house plants, and reproduction and 
heredity in plants and animals, are discussed in the fourth 
unit, “Plants for Beauty and Enjoyment.” 

The next unit, “Biology in the Production of Food and 
Clothing,” tells of the application of biology to the problems 
of plant and animal improvement, and to the problems of 
harmful insects and their control. Information is also given 
on useful insects. 

“Pets for Pleasure and Profit” is the general title of the 
sixth unit, which, after describing the requirements of dogs, 
cats, canaries and rabbits, ends with sections on reproduction 
in fish and rabbits, and heredity in animals. 

In the seventh unit, ‘Pests in and About the House” 
there are sections on insects which carry disease, destructive 
insects, pests which are a nuisance and rats and mice. 

The eighth and ninth units deal with “Conservation of 
Soil and Water” and with “Conservation of Living Things” 
i.e. forests and flowers, birds, fish, and larger animals. 

The last unit is on “Biology of the Future” and tells of 
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some of the important recent developments in Biology and 
of some of the problems which remain unsolved. The last 
few pages introduce the problem of the conservation of man 
and outline some of the basic requirements for successful 
marriages. 

Each unit is introduced with a brief preview and at the 
end of each of the topics in each unit there are suggestions 
for general class discussion and further suggestions for indi- 
vidual assignment and research. At the end of each unit there 
are several “sidelights” giving special bits of interesting in- 
formation. There is also a reference list for each unit. 


The book is illustrated with a large number of well chosen 
and well reproduced pictures and a few drawings and charts. 


The binding is substantial and attractive. 


“Biology of Familiar Things” may be highly recommended 
as supplementary reading in biology and for general reading 
in the school. 


What to Eliminate First 


A measure of appreciation for the position held by Amy 
H. Hinrichs of the New Orleans public schools, president of 
the National Education Association, and an expression of 
appreciation for the manner in which she is filling the duties 
of the office of president can be had from an editorial ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of Collier’s magazine here re- 
produced: 

““‘There are few public enterprises so economically man- 
aged as schools. On. the average, throughout the United 
States, counting in all expenses of instruction and supplies, 
it costs less than $900 to send a child through one entire 
twelve years of grade and high school. It is hard to see how 
the amount could be decreased without reducing the ad- 
vantages of education. Yet there are organized forces try- 
ing to curtail support. 

““Tax levies are being cut. School funds are being di- 
verted. No sooner had the schools survived from the blows 
of economic depression than they were hit by demands for 
revenue from the increasing number of public welfare 
agencies such as old age pensions and relief. ‘Deficit’ 
vacations will be enforced in some of our wealthiest cities 
in 1940. Schools will close early in thousands of rural com- 
;nunities.’ 

“Here is the punch line in Dr. Hinrichs’ statement: 


“Unfortunately, those services of the schools which 
mean most to the maintenance of democratic government are 
often eliminated first in the name of democracy.” 

“We don’t know that we can add much to that—except 
to advise interested readers to clip this Collier’s editorial 
for any use that may suggest itself when their local politic- 
ians propose to lop off another school service. 

“After the heavy spending of the thirties, we’re more than 
likely to have to do some heavy economizing in the forties, 
if our financial setup is to remain solid. But the last institu- 
tions on which economy should be practised are the schools. 
And by schools we mean all the educational institutions from 
kindergarten to college, inclusive.” 

—The Detroit Education News. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN No. 41 
NEW EDITION OF PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

A new edition of the Programme of Studies for the 
Elementary School will be distributed from the General 
Office of the Department of Education early in April. In 
this edition the guiding principles of the Programme are 
fully set forth in the Introduction, and the treatment of 
enterprises has been extended and improved. Social Studies, 
Science and Health Education disappear as separate subjects, 
but have been integrated in a sequence of themes, entitled 
“Themes of Social Living.” There is a “Guide” for these 
Themes, followed by a detailed elaboration. 

The accompanying list of books for pupils’ reading in 
each section of the Programme has been carefully revised, 
in order to include the best material, all of which may be 
had from the School-Book Branch. A separate Book List will 
be issued showing all of the books listed in the Programme 
in a classified arrangement to suit the special convenience 
of teachers, Divisional Boards and Divisional Superinten- 
dents. It is hoped that the Boards and Superintendents will 
hold their Spring orders for books until the middle of April, 
when the new Book List will be available. 

Teachers should note that the summer-school courses in 
Enterprise Education (No. 36), and in Social Studies (No. 
89) will offer a special preparation for the integrated por- 
tion of the new Programme. In both courses the new sum- 
mer-school workshop procedures will be used. Teachers of 


the elementary grades who have not yet had the benefit of 
summer training in enterprise work are urged to attend 
the Summer School this year. 


“CANADIAN NATURE” 

The Department has received sample copies of a new 
publication, “Canadian Nature.” The magazine contains 
excellent illustrations and articles, and should prove useful 
in the school library. Teachers may obtain the prospectus for 
“Canadian Nature” by writing to— 

“CANADIAN NATURE,” 
Whittemore Publishing Co., Ltd., 
177 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


RADIO LICENSES 

Teachers are asked to note that radio receiving licenses 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 have now expired, and new 
licenses must be applied for. Licenses to operate radio re- 
ceiving sets that have been installed in schools for educa- 
tional purposes only will be issued free of charge by the 
Controller of Radio at Ottawa. 

All requests for licenses under this regulation must be 
validated by the Department of Education. Requests must 
come from the school board, accompanied by an official 
notification that the radio receiving set has been installed 
solely for educational purposes. The Department will for- 
ward to Ottawa any such request that comes from a school 
under its jurisdiction. 





School-Book Branch Announcement--Attention Teachers 


The School-Book Branch is now fully established on the ground floor in the “Provincial Building” at the 
corner of 100A Street and 101A Avenue. Being in ihe hub of Edmonton, the Branch is anticipating that teachers 
will take advantage of its convenient location and inspect the new quarters. With this end in view, an attractive 
Teachers’ Library Reading Room, containing a wide variety of texts and reference material appropriate for all 
grades, has been carefully arranged. This new service affords all instructors in the Elementary, Intermediate and 
High Schools an excellent opportunity of examining, evaluating and adapting the helpful material that lines the 

‘ walls of the Reading Room. 

In order that you may receive the full benefit of the Library Reading Room, the School-Book Branch will 
remain open for the convenience of teachers until 5:00 p.m. on Saturday throughout the entire school year. This ex- 
tension of time on Saturday afternoon will make it possible for teachers in outlying districts, as well as local 
teachers, to visit the School-Book Branch. Furthermore, it is our earnest desire that you feel no obligation to 
make purchases when visiting the Reading Room. However, teachers may, if they so desire, obtain any text or 
reference book directly from the School-Book Branch. 





A SURPRISE BOX 


In the surprise box are put short stories clipped from old 
readers, magazines, etc., riddles, number work exercises, 
hectographed patterns, silent reading exercises, and any other 
seat work activities suitable for the class. Each of the above 
have written directions for the pupil’s guidance. These will 
be more serviceable if mounted on cardboard. When a pupil 
has finished his regular assignment before the allotted time, 
he draws a'card from the box and on a piece of paper writes 
as he is directed. He then signs his name and places his 
paper with the “Surprise’”’ in the box on the teacher’s desk. 
This the teacher marks at her convenience. 

—tThe Manitoba School Journal. 


PURPOSES OF THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

A sound teacher-retirement law serves two important 
purposes: It protects the public from teachers rendered less 
competent by advanced age or other disability, and it adds 
dignity to the work and position of the teacher. A modern 
retirement system is not charity, but simple justice. The work 
of the teacher is basic to economic and social welfare. Con- 
sequently, every effort should be made to attract a high type 
of worker to the profession, to encourage a long period of 
happy and useful service, and to provide an honorable way 
out of the profession when that service is concluded. A re- 
tirement system is one of the most effective agencies available 
for attaining these purposes—Willis A. Sutton. 
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SPARE PERIOD ” 


VER since Gone With the Wind arrived in western 
FE parts—complete with publicity, ushers in boiled shirts, 

and the general flavor of a Hollywood grand opening— 
I have been turning over in my mind certain aspects of 
motion picture entertainment as it applies to us. Ah yes! The 
motion picture and the school. “First nights and passing 
judgments’”’. 


For purposes of this column my opinion of this particular 
picture is not of vital importance. I have no pretensions to 
being a critic. A student of color might suggest that it 
marked the triumph of technicolor, and call attention to the 
very able use of complementary and analagous color schemes 
throughout. A student of the Civil War might express the 
opinion that Hervey Allen’s Action at Aquila showed a 
deeper grasp of the significance of all the factors involved. 
The picture was at least a very faithful reproduction of the 
book. Would it, or would it not, be fair to criticize a picture 
for showing up the defects of the book? 


It was certainly a good night’s entertainment. I make 
the assumption that anything is worthwhile which gives you 
material into which you can sink your teeth during a pro- 
longed bull session. Hollywood doesn’t give you that pleasure 
very frequently. Offhand I can think only of The Shape of 
Things to Come and Lost Horizon. Incidentally they will 
probably film Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln—The War Years. 
For purposes of comparison it should be interesting. 

* * * 


Whether or not Gone With the Wind is a great picture 
is open to question. I dislike the looseness with which people 
use the words “great”, “marvelous” and “wonderful”. Nor 
am I impressed with huge production figures. If a picture 
costs a tremendous sum to make then you must include in 
your judgment a consideration of the cost factors. 

A picture such as Dark Victory will cost roughly four 
hundred thousand dollars. Gone With the Wind cost about 
ten times this figure. Now the question is whether or not 
Gone With the Wind is equal to ten Dark Victory’s. You 
can answer that one for yourself. 

Me. I’d hazard a kopek that dollar for dollar Northwest 
Passage is better value. Of course, I am not a critic. 


* * * 


All this leads to the question of what constitutes intelli- 
gent criticism. That brings the discussion into our province. 
Possibly I am over-sensitive in these matters; but more and 
more I find myself losing patience when I run across evidence 
of how easy it is to stampede humanity with fanfare and 
propaganda. This question is too important in our day and 
age to be treated lightly. 

“Did you see Gone With the Wind? Wasn’t it simply 
wonderful?” 

Well, maybe. That isn’t the point at issue. 

What annoys me is that with the average man a thing 
is either simply wonderful or simply rotten. There is no 
compromise. This is a bad thing in a country whose demo- 
cratic institutions are essentially a compromise. 

Apparently a thing must be one hundred per cent good 
or one hundred per cent bad. If you don’t agree that it is 
entirely good the assumption is made that you thought it 
entirely bad. 

To the question “How did you like Gone With the 
Wind?” I honestly and by way of experiment answered in 
some dozen instances, ‘“‘Well, I wasn’t too greatly impressed.” 
In nearly every case I found that I had started something. 
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“What?” (truculently and belligerently) “You didn’t like 
it? What was wrong with it?” 


Of recent weeks I have been driven in self defence to 
saying with the rest of homo sapiens ‘‘Wasn’t it simply won- 
derful?” 


Y’know. I should be very sorry if I thought that among 
my graduates of past years, too great a percentage had this 
common failing of mankind. 

; * * * 

The faculty of intelligent criticism—in a way, we are 
responsible for the lack of it. If we set ourselves up as par- 
tially deified little authorities so that our students are trained 
never to question the soundness of our statements, then we 
shall graduate men and women who classify all things as 
simply wonderful or simply rotten. 

I remember once dictating a note to a chemistry class. 
“Sulphur. World sources. It is found in large quantities in 
Louisiana, in Sicily, and it is a by-product of the language of 
truck drivers.” 

Some of them actually wrote the last phrase. 

Of course the roots of the question go more deeply than 
this. After all, we get our opinions from the text book, and 
nobody ever taught us to criticize the text book. Now mark 
you I am not saying that the text book is not one hundred 
per cent correct. I am saying that you are not entitled to 
assume that it is one hundred per cent correct. And you are 
certainly not entitled to let your students make such an 
assumption. 

There is wisdom in having several history books on one 
course of studies. 

* * * 

Here is a case in point. You may remember the notes 
that followed each selection in the old grade eight literature 
text. On the poem A Man’s a Man for A’ That, the Editor 
had this comment to make: “It is too bad that such a fine 
poem is tinged with social bitterness.” 

Now the statement may be true. My argument is that the 
average teacher accepted, and therefore the average student 
accepted, without question, the statement that Robert Burns 
spoiled his poem because he allowed it to become tinged with 
social bitterness. 

The faculty of intelligent criticism—no, I am not wan- 
dering from the subject. The theatre is just one of the 
better ways of attacking the problem. There are others. 

I once taught in a small town where there was little sense 
in assigning homework on Thursday because on that night 
the local theatre showed. Regularly every Thursday night, 
and without question or criticism, each adolescent student 
parted with his thirty-five cents and sat through two hours 
or so of what Hollywood thought he wanted to see. 

I wonder. Would it be possible to train a student to say 
“T am going to see this particular movie”, instead of “I am 
going to see a movie?” Between the two there is a great 
difference. And from our point of view it is of importance 
whether he sees Robert Donat in Goodbye Mr. Chips or 
Patricia Passion in “Kiss Me Forever”. 

Last year I cut from this magazine and discussed with 
a class that form for scoring motion pictures. For the next 
few months we spent a period each week scoring the current 
attraction. I should hesitate to say that the results were sur- 
prising, but they were encouraging. Whereas at the start any 
kind of movie scored over ninety per cent; at the end of three 
months it was a good show that scored over sixty. You-could 
hardly expect adolescents to become skilful in judging 
photography, direction, and character portrayal; but many 
of them did become fairly capable judges of plot, value to 
society, realism of setting, and so forth. 
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You are making progress, y’know, if you can get half a 
dozen of them to see why Lost Horizon was a great picture. 
* * * 

For Hollywood can turn out the Grade A product in 
quantity. And Grade A pictures will be turned out as soon 
as the general public begins to stay away from anything less. 

The motion picture is not the only extraneous influence 
on education. And it is unfortunate that in one column you 
cannot deal adequately with even this. It is worth returning 
to. 

I myself regard Social Studies as the key subject on the 
curriculum. You have only to consider such pictures as 
Union Pacific, Rulers of the Sea, Robin Hood, to real- 
ize how great a contribution Hollywood is capable of making 
to our work in this connection. You have, for example, little 
difficulty now in dealing with the north-west frontier of 
India, The subject has been covered for you in half a dozen 
fairly competent movies. 

Unfortunately these good pictures are but a trickle in a 
stream of stuff of relative worthlessness. 

* * * 

We might as well recognize the fact that students are 
going to see the movies, they are going to listen to the radio, 
they are going to read the popular periodicals. The sooner 
we allow a definite place on our time-tables for the discussion 
of these, the better it will be for the realization of our edu- 
cational aims. 


Of course, as a keen brother of the craft said to me, 
“Criticism is still a luxury art’. That is true; and it is true 
also that in a raw civilization such as ours we just can’t 
afford to maintain the skilled men. But we should make a 
start in developing the critical ability. It is important. 

aa ak * 
Ah well. “What did you think of Gone With the Wind?” 
Me? I thought it was simply wonderful! 
J. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE » » 


Grande Prairie, Alberta. 
The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the inspiring ma- 
terial published in the January issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Two items were of special interest—the news item on Moral 
Rearmament, and the article by Walter King entitled Edu- 
cation by Concussion. 

During such times as we are living in today, what is 
needed more than spiritual and moral impetus to “play the 
game” in the teaching profession and to pass the torch of 
life on to those coming after—our students? Such reading 
as the above-mentioned cannot help but to raise the level of 
our thinking. Therefore, I hope that you may find room for 
more such items in The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Yours fraternally, 
G. P. FREEBURY. 


SELKIRK & YALE HOTELS 


IN THE HEART OF EDMONTON’S AMUSEMENT 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Excellent Cafe 
Service 


Rates from 
$1.50 
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AUDITOR'S REPORT 


March 18, 1940. 
To the Members of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We present herewith Financial Statements of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association for the eleven months ended 
February 29th, 1940. 

We have audited your books, accounts and records for 
the eleven months ended February 29th, 1940, and believe 
that the statements submitted herewith are a true and 
correct representation of the operations of your Association 
for that period, and that your financial position is properly 
shown on the Balance Sheet. All receipts and disbursements 
have been properly accounted for, and all of our require- 
ments as auditors have been complied with. 

The amount of $7,800.00 shown as the estimate of fees 
not remitted from the Government and Divisional School 
Boards is believed to be a conservative figure. As in pre- 
vious years, we have deducted the deficit of the Magazine 
from the amount advanced by your Association as you can- 
not hope to recover more than the total net assets of the 
Magazine in settlement of your advances. The amount of 
$6,000.00 has been transferred to the Trust Fund Board 
this year. This amount plus the balance of General Reserve 
last year with interest makes a total amount of $13,408.22 
in the hands of the Trust Fund Board. 

We note that a resolution will be proposed at the annual 
meeting requiring a Financial Statement to be sent to each 
member annually before the annual meeting. In this con- 
nection, we think it would be regrettable if the advantage of 
having at least a portion of your Finance Committee discuss 
and approve your statements before publication were to be 
lost. Apart from the expense involved, it is doubtless much 
more desirable to have your Financial Satements approved 
by your Executive before publication than to publish them 
before they had been considered by your Committee. 

We will be pleased to supply any further information de- 
sired by you at any time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PATRIQUIN & JOHNSTONE, 
Chartered Accountants. 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, FEBRUARY 29th, 1940 


I a eI ise ices escnsccccocensensosdnensssossssosie.cs $ 2,901.69 
Cash in Savings Bank ....... « 5,103.21 









Cash on Hand and Postage. 93.87 
$ 8,098.77 
Department of Education and Divisional a 
Boards (Estimate of Fees not yet Re d) 7,800.00 








Office Equipment 
Less Depreciation Reserve 

















———___ 2,811.07 
ory I aia last eciscctvecncektitndassdbbussdidll $ 500.00 
ee is sivactedinslisnnhoniainasteg sintiblakitanadtdiniandaagis 1,824.44 
I I eisivccicccssnticiseicsevtesasccacenecesesescetenses 617.20 
Me FI ins tittisainscesarisicipiiincsnetitienttacednce 15.75 
1940 Annual General Meeting Expense, 
IN EINE. dadncccveissccsceseneciaxsaiicctiaseuautete 390.11 
—— 3,347.50 
Trust Funds— 
Cash at Canada Permanent ........0 0 ccccccccsscseeee 1,408.22 
Na i I II sss cen sisinapsiedesinscestendiadindes 8,000.00 
Dominion of Canada Bonds (War Loan)........ 4,000.00 
—————_ 18 408.22 
$35,465.56 
LIABILITIES 
Senge’ Payable 100.00 
Cc. T. F. Capitation Fees < 41.38 
Staff Trust Reserve ....... 2,022.23 
—_—_—_- 2,163.61 
Trust Funds Reserve— 
IE «trict ic cictichs eacenxadiasvnincumdaniaibbasscicaieaanntinds 
Circulating Libraries .. wae 
MIEN, Seciiesctedeninicnttendatinnccusercensees 
ED. cieivansevectoseicess 
13,408.22 
Surplus— 
Balance March 31, 1939 (from former years)....$18,148.91 
Association Surplus of Income over Expenditure 
for eleven months ended February 29th, 1940 1,545.18 
Magazine Surplus for 1989-40........ccccccssceseeeeee 755.54 
$20,449.63 
Deduct Convention Account balance as at 
PI Eas ROMIID | saptnincttisditinansncavencsacdeicsceactcenice 555.90 
Balance February 29, 1940.........ccccccccccssssrscccsessees 19,893.73 
$35,465.56 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT, ELEVEN MONTHS 
ENDED FEBRUARY 29, 1940 

















INCOME 
Frees TEarmed  ..........scccccssccsccessosscesessesccseees $31,739.11 
Less Transferred to Magazine............ 5,509.08 
—#\——— $26,280.08 
Sundry Income— 
Bad Debts Recovered .........:.::sccsssee 1.00 
Summer Schools ........... 84.85 
Interest on Savings 37.33 
$ 122.68 
$26,352.71 
EXPENDITURE 
Office and Administration— 
Salaries .$ 6,898.00 
Presidents Honorarium 100.00 
SUMENEEEID- “Gestnssstascsesstuanchensseseatuees > 304.21 
Printing, Stationery and Pu 2 701.59 
Telephone and Telegraph ................. 361.29 
Rent and Janitor 287.80 
IE ili Tt naan oslncnponedbanpenpehnre® 100.00 
General Expenses ........cssssccssssssseseeress 274.65 
IND 8 oo. orkscal bee ckatabonpehishanoctivs 77.61 
Depreciation of Furniture.................. 472.22 
—————- $ 9, 577.387 
Organization of Locals, Advisers to 
Conferences of Teachers,  etc......... $ 1,119.82 
Executive Meetings and Expenses ........ 2,418.28 
Expenses of Annual Genetal Meeting.... 2,149.25 
Expenses of Library Committee .... 106.58 
I Scenes crease ceed eovekee 109.02 
————“- 5,902.95 
Law Costs, Adjustment of Grievances, 
Discipline Committee and Board of 
Reference _.... bi ‘ 2,127.21 
Cc. T. F. Capitation | eee 1,200.00 
Trust Fund Board Appropriation— 
iI calc sokics dio ce seahetiadaiabotindice’ $ 1,000.00 
Circulating Libraries - 1,000.00 
SS See wane . 1,000.00 
TERE Ninsntpsitintbnculiaticsiammensnaindeaethedwestes 3,000.C0 
——_—_ 6,000.00 
—————-__ 24, 807.53 
Net Surplus of Income over Expenditure for 
Eleven Months ended February 29, 1940........ $ 1,545.18 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 
BALANCE SHEET FEBRUARY 29, 1940 


i Bie TR iivsincscceiicisecissesccenssciabinaneiniasaininntnees 
Accounts Receivable 6 
Office Equipment .......... 








Buttons, etc. L ERNTSHGD een alder ee Bees eohtonctte 5 
— $ 1,824.44 
LIABILITIES 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Advances................ $ 5,133.11 
Less Deficit— 
Balance Marck 31, 1989 ........:0+ $ 4,064.21 
Less Profit for 1939-40................ 755.54 
Balance February 29, 1940..........00 3,308.67 


1,824.44 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT—ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED 
FEBRUARY 29, 1940 










REVENUE 
Advertising $ 4,405.95 
Subscriptions 5,635.71 
————— $10,041.66 
EXPENSES 
Administration and Salaries ..........:ssesssssesseseeeees $ 2,295.95 
i RR SARE 4,442.37 
Commission on Advertising and Travelling............ 1,680.12 
III SIEIIINID <a cccesssonpiws chaase skbohemhtemeasesdonsoanesesh 217.50 
Postage—Magazine bates 160.24 
Pome GeO... cnsseoespscsncsncscesesocccconcocconeponsnsncsceneeses 35.45 
Audit and Accounting Services ..........ccccssssessrreeees 87.50 
ID) Gar derenntesdcicebi SS Ole icA esi cbiils dais 10.05 
BRE NE DO IEOE vnc cnscemnercarqronseneotersqnensesenngnnseasiganenens 149.20 
General Expense a 26.74 
IID « . ccbenneenpyeteietnenreerietsvntppigectapntnstibetbacieds 181.00 
—————-__ 9,286.12 
Net Profit for Eleven Months cnded February 29, 1940............ $ 755.54 








REMEDIAL READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL « « 


DR. DONALDA DICKIE, Provincial Normal School, Edmonton 


N THE days before the first Great War it was ordinarily 
only the pupil with the academic type of mind who entered 
high school. Such pupils have a gift for abstractions; they 

are generally skilful in the manipulation of symbols, par- 

ticularly language symbols. They learn to read early, often 
before they go to school; they read easily and therefore, 
much, They are conscious of their power over subject matter 
and are often interested in it for its own sake; to them, the 
search for information is, at best, a high adventure; at worst, 
an easy hurdle to be surmounted in order to secure a uni- 
versity or professional degree. It was to educate such stu- 
dents that our high school, colleges and universities were 
organized. The students being specially gifted in the 
acquirement and expression of ideas, and reading being 

a short cut to the collection of ideas, it is natural that high 

school and university programs should be predominantly 

reading programs. “He is reading for his degree’ was 

formerly a common description of University work. It is a 

phrase, a little old-fashioned and formal nowadays, but it 

still describes pretty accurately what goes on, not only in 

University, but also in the senior high school. Such a pro- 

gram places a heavy premium on ability in silent reading 

and a severe handicap upon those students who are neither 
gifted nor trained in this skill. 





Today, modern economic conditions are each year 
driving into the high schools an increasing number of stu- 
dents. Already a very large proportion of our adolescent 
population is to be found there and the time appears to be 
not very far distant when all our young people will enter 
high school as inevitably as children now go to public 
school, the school leaving age being raised from fifteen to 
eighteen or even to twenty. The academic type of mind 
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forms a comparatively small proportion of any group, the 
vast majority being of the active type: young people who 
have no particular gift for the abstract; whose interests 
and abilities lie, on the contrary, in the concrete; and 
whose thinking tends to express itself less in language-than 
in action. Such students have no native gift for reading and 
are interested in subject matter not for its own sake, but 
only as a guide to action. They have been at a considerable 
disadvantage under the reading program that, in formal 
schools, extends downward to grade one. The methods used to 
teach silent reading in the average elementary school are not 
adapted to make up for the lack of native reading ability in 
non-academic students, a very large number of whom, there- 
fore, enter high school as ‘‘C” or “‘D” students. As such they 
are in practice, if not in theory, disqualified from the begin- 
ning. In many modern high schools, “‘C’” and “B’’ students 
are restricted to certain courses; in others, they are carried 
along for a time, presently dropping by the wayside. 


This situation was tolerable when the numbers of non- 
academic students were small, but it is rapidly becoming 
unmanageable. We dre already spending large sums of 
money to support high schools crowded with students, a 
majority of whom are unprepared to profit by the reading 
programs provided there. Either we must: (a) greatly im- 
prove the teaching of reading in the elementary schools so 
as to send all our pupils of average ability to high school 
adequately trained to handle a reading program; or (b) we 
must make silent reading a compulsory subject in the early 
years of the high school course for all students who need it; 
or (c) we must completely remodel the high school course to 
provide, if you like, a formal reading program for the aca- 
demic type of students and an “activity” program for the 
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others. What we seem to be trying to do, and it is undoubted- 
ly the best thing to do, is to-move in all three directions at 
once. For some years now we have been making a definite 
drive towards the improvement of the teaching of silent read- 
ing in the elementary schools; this movement, I think it is 
generally admitted, is beginning to show signs of definite 
progress. The educationists of the province have begun to 
discuss the need for, and the possibility of providing, train- 
ing in silent reading as part of the high school English course. 
(A few high schools and colleges in the United States now 
provide silent reading clinics for pupils who have disabilities 
in this skill). And our new intermediate and high school 
courses are experimental attempts to work out a feasible 
system that will provide suitable training for all types of 
student. ; 


A little investigation was made recently in three of the 
senior high schools of Edmonton with a view to discovering 
whether it is actually true that the number of students whose 
reading ability is below that of their grade is great enough to 
make it worth while to institute remedial reading classes for 
them. The schools chosen were located in different parts of 
the city, so as to give a sample of students from each of three 
different types of home. 105 Grade X students and 96 Grade 
XI students were tested. The grade X students were given 
the Van Wagenan, a comprehension of facts test and a 
science vocabulary test prepared by the School of Education. 
The Grade XI students were given the Thorndike McCall 
comprehension of facts test and the Iowa silent reading, a 
test that measures: rate comprehension; directed reading; 
poetry comprehension; word, sentence and paragraph mean- 
ings; ability to generalize, draw a conclusion and locate in- 
formation. The results showed 14.2 per cent of the Grade X 
students reading below their grade level. Among Grade XI 
students, 16.6 per cent fell below on the Thorndike McCall 
test and 38.5% were found reading below their grade level on 
the Iowa silent. On the Van Wagenan test 4 students out of 
105 fell below; in the science vocabulary, 15 out of 105; in 
_ the Thorndike McCall, 16 out of 96; and in the Iowa silent, 
88 out of 96 failed to reach their grade level. If, as seems to 
be the case, from one-seventh to one-third of our high school 
students are below standard in reading, it should be worth 
while to do something about it. 


That the silent reading of high school students can be 
improved by even a short period of instruction and practice 
has been proved in many classrooms. The class at present in 
attendance at the Edmonton Normal School numbers 320, 
graduates of Grade XII. As part of the preliminary examina- 
tions, two standard reading tests were given. 59 students, 
approximately 19 per cent were found to be reading at a 
standard below Grade XII. They were tested for speed and 
comprehension on a passage that the Normal Practice Grade 
V read at an average speed of 450 words per minute. Of the 
Normal students: 5 read below 200 words per minute; 47 
read below 300; 7 read between 300 and 330 words per min- 
ute; none read above 330 words. The average comprehension 
score was 6.9 per cent. Tested for vocalization, they were 
found vocalizing to a man and a woman, one reading prac- 
tically aloud, and several using their lips conspicuously. The 
eye movement averaged 5 per line; the phrasing was poor 
for anything above three word phrases; the vocabulary 
ranged from 82 to 78 per cent. After six weeks of training: 
at first three, and afterwards two lessons per week; 3 stu- 
dents were reading above 600 words per minute, 5 above 
500; 26 above 400; and the others in the upper 300’s. No 
one now read below 300 and the average comprehension score 
was 82 per cent. In the six weeks: 7 students had increased 
their speed by 100 or more words per minute; 2 had tripled 
theirs; and all the others had doubled theirs. In every case, 
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comprehension had improved, in some cases as much as 4 
per cent. 


There seems to be little doubt that a large percentage of 
high school students would greatly profit by remedial instruc- 
tion and practice in silent reading. The setting up of reading 
clinics in Alberta high schools is, however, unlikely to be 
practical for some years to come. And again, as stated in 
an earlier article, the experts are inclined to think the class- 
room teacher, with suitable training, the best person for this 
work. The question is what can such a teacher do to improve 
the reading ability of his pupils. 


The first step is, of course, to find out which of your 
intermediate or senior grade pupils need remedial reading. If 
possible standard tests should be given. For senior high school 
students the Iowa silent is a good one; it is searching, ex- 
haustive, and enables the teacher to find out in what par- 
ticular types of comprehension his pupil is weak. If no stand- 
ard test is available, the teacher may give informal tests such 
as those described in Division Two. Using these, observation 
of the pupil’s performance in other subjects, and common 
sense, the experienced teacher will be able to select his 
remedial group with fair accuracy. An I.Q. rating is useful 
not only in diagnosis, but in predicting probable gains. 
Naturally, pupils with a high I.Q. and a poor reading per- 
formance profit most by remedial training. The disability in 
such a case is usually the result of some mechanical fault, a 
bad habit picked up in childhood, one fostered by the method 
used in beginning reading. Pupils of average ability, with 
one or two terms of training, advance from one to three 
years in reading ability; pupils of below average ability fre- 
quently make gains of one year. 


Having selected the remedial group, the first thing to do 
is to correct the mechanical faults, if any, that the tests have 
disclosed. Abnormally low speed; vocalization; poor eye 
movement, phrasing and vocabulary should be dealt with 
first, by the same methods suggested for Division Two. In- 
deed, unless there is some psychological objection to group- 
ing together pupils of Division Two and Division Three, the 
rural teacher should make one class for all those requiring 
exercises in the different mechanical skills of reading. So 
much of this work must be done individually, or in pairs, 
that “class” means little more than a particular period of 
the day when all work at reading exercises. Improved com- 
prehension is, of course, the objective of remedial reading at 
any level, but comprehension is so dependent upon facility 
in the different mechanical skills that it pays, even with 
senior students, to spend some time at the beginning in 
bringing these skills up to as high a standard as the student 
seems likely to attain for the time being. It is recommended 
that a period of from six weeks to three months be spent 
in exercises for the improvement: 


1. Non-vocalization, by practice in reading with the teeth 
parted: one week; 


2. Eye movement, by use of eye movement cards: two 
weeks. 


8. Phrasing, by use of sets of three, four and five words 
phrase cards: two weeks. 


4. Phrasing by reading from a very easy book in “eye- 
fuls” or reading phrases. Begin the practice by oral reading 





1. Center and Persons: Teaching High School Students to 
Read (Appleton Century). Describes a particular experi- 
ment; not very useful as a source of ideas for methods of 
teaching. 
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in which the student leoks down to get an eyeful and then 
looks up to speak the phrase. As soon as the “eyeful” habit 
has been established in oral reading, begin work to transfer 
it to silent reading. The time necessary for this varies greatly 
with different individuals. One to three weeks practice on 
each type is probably about the average. 


5. Speed, by re-reading easy stories, by reading new but 
easy material, both exercises in a time limit; by skimming 
practice: two weeks. 


6. Eye movement. Repeat use of eye movement cards 
and exercises: one week. 


7. Phrasing. Repeat use of phrase cards: one week. 


8. Speed. If it seems desirable repeat speed reading for 
one week. 


The times suggested for the practice of these exercises 
are those likely to suffice for senior pupils of average, or 
above average ability; young pupils, or those with poor in- 
telligence will require longer. For the elimination of vocal- 
ization a week is suggested to accustom the pupils to reading 
with the jaws apart; thereafter all exercises and all reading 
should be done in this position. The teacher may feel that 
with senior students the preliminary week is unnecessary and 
that the vocalization test to disclose the fault, an explanation 
of the method of correction used, and persistent practise is 
sufficient. If so, a week may be saved at the beginning. 


Eye movement, phrasing and speed are all improved by 
skimming exercises and the ability to skim effectively is in 
itself a useful one. The increasing quantity of reading mat- 
ter calling for attention makes skimming more and more 
necessary in adult life, while high school students have fre- 
quent need to skim in the search for information required 
by the modern program. 


The simplest method of skimming is to move the eyes 
in long zigzags down the page, making one eye-span carry 
from near the beginning of one line to near the end of 
another line four or five lines further down the page. Choose 
a page of easy story material and ask the pupils to spot 
words. Open the book at the first of the chosen pages and 
use it to demonstrate. Explain the purpose and method of 
the exercise and call out a series of words in zigzag positions 
down the page. The pupil is not to try to read the page, only 
to spot the word, pointing to it with his finger when he finds 
it. When the pupils have become quick at spotting words, be- 
gin to call phrases; then change to ideas and require the 
pupils to read the word, phrase or sentence that embodies the 
idea called by the teacher. Spotting words trains the eye to 
move in large sweeps and spotting ideas gives good practice 
in the use of the large circle of dim vision, training the pupil 
to use the context in reading, ‘‘to read with his mind’’. Hav- 
ing learned to spot words and ideas, the student should then 
be given a course of twenty or thirty lessons in identifying by 
skimming the key words and principal thoughts of para- 
graphs. These last exercises have a direct influence in the 
improvement of comprehension. 


A second type of skimming exercise is to cover both edges 
of the page with the hands, leaving a two inch space of 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Royal, Remington and Hermes 
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print showing and run the eye straight down this strip, pick- 
ing up what ideas one can. When the page or story has been 
covered in this fashion, stop, think, and write down what 
ideas were gathered. Repeat the exercise on the same 
material two or three times, each time adding as much as 
possible to the list of ideas. Then have the students read the 
passage properly and estimate what percentage of the ideas 
they secured by the first, second, or third skimming. Do not 
worry about the small percentage of their meaning gathered 
in early lessons; keep practising and results will improve 
surprisingly. Intelligent students acquire astonishing skill 
in this practice. Teachers and members of other professions 
will find it a particularly useful skill in reading the subject or 
subjects in which each is a specialist. It enables such a 
reader to identify quickly the parts he may wish to read and 
those he feels he may safely omit in any article or book on 
his subject. 


The reading vocabulary is so immediately a part of 
comprehension that in all groups above the primary level 
it is probably most effectively developed as part of the com- 
prehension training. The collection and study of isolated 
words is interesting and undoubtedly has value; if the pupils 
can be stimulated to make a hobby of it, it has great value 
as it is likely to become a permanent interest. This result 
may be achieved, however, by the discussion of the new or 
interesting words that appear in the material being read for 
comprehension. Words whose meanings are developed from 
a significant context have a richer connotation than those 
studied in isolation, 


Exercises for the improvement of the Mechanical skills 
are important, but merely preliminary to training in com- 
prehension, the aim and end of all reading. The best single 
aid to comprehension is to know that about which you are to 
read; to read with a question, or questions in the mind. In 
introducing the comprehension lesson, therefore, the teacher 
should state the general topic and give the pupils a question, 
or questions to hold in their minds as they read. If the stu- 
dents are weak and the passage to be read short and easy, 
an oral statement and question should be sufficient. If the 
class is intelligent and the passage searching, the teacher 
should place the question, or questions on the blackboard and 
discuss them briefly with the class before the reading be- 
gins. If the class has been trained to skim, it is a good ex- 
ercise to have them skim the passage, discuss the results, and 
set down their own questions before they proceed to the 
reading proper. 


The silent reading of the passage, in early exercises 
should be done without a time limit. Ask the pupils to try to 
apply the skills they have acquired as they read now for the 
meaning of the passage. It is quite enough at first that they 
should get the sense while applying the correct reading tech- 
niques. Their success in doing so will be reflected in both the 
accuracy and the speed with which they read. When the 
group has shown a satisfactory improvement in comprehen- 
sion, the teacher may by then begin to assign a time limit 
and help the pupils by practice to achieve equal accuracy with 
greater speed. For some, this is a simple step; they find that 
they can double their speed without loss of comprehension. 
Others lose ground in comprehension when they begin to 
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speed up, showing that their optimum speed is not high. No 
student should, of course, be urged to read faster than he 
can read with full comprehension. 


When the passage has been read, the students should 
answer a series of searching questions upon it. If the pupils 
are being taken individually these answers may be oral, but 
if the reading is a class exercise, the answers should be 
written. In primary and junior grades, the questions are 
usually of the objective test type, the material read in these 
divisions being simple factual matter that involves little re- 
flection. Senior students reading more difficult material 
should answer the questions in complete sentences, or para- 
graphs. The answers should be written with the passage be- 


fore the student so that he may refer to it at will. Answering 
in this way, and in writing, trains the student to reflect, com- 
pare, and judge, and is also a valuable kind of composi- 
tion exercise. When the answers are ready, they should be 
made the subject of a vigorous discussion in which the teach- 
er and student join. If necessary, word meanings should be 
challenged and looked up; sentences should be analyzed; the 
author’s meaning should be hammered out to the last detail 
and final implication. It is in such discussions that pupils 


learn what comprehension really means and how to do true 
reflective reading. 


Such lessons are highly interesting to intelligent pupils 
and may be continued with profit indefinitely. The description 
given above makes a lesson of this type seem a long and 
serious business, a lesson possible at the most once a week. 
To secure good results it must be taken every day or, at the 
very least, every other day. It need not be a long exercise. A 
single paragraph of carefully selected material makes an in- 
teresting and profitable comprehension lesson. It may be 
written on the blackboard, hektographed, or typed; or pass- 
ages from the pupils’ text books may be used. With a short 
passage, five minutes for assignment and reading, five 
minutes for answering the questions and ten minutes for 
discussion is usually sufficient time. Begin with easy and short 
passages, increasing the difficulty of the passage as the 
pupil’s skill and interest develops. There are many books on 
the market that supply suitable passages with questions and 
exercises appended. The following are useful: 


Broening et al.: Reading for Skill (Noble and Noble, 
New York) For Seniors. 


Yoakam et al.: Reading to Learn, Book three (Macmillan) 
Hovins: Flying the Printways (Copp Clark). 








LOCAL and SUB-LOCAL NEWS “«<«« « 


BEZANSON 

Bezanson Sub-local met for their February 
meeting at the Lindsay High School. Although 
the attendance was small, the afternoon was 
profitably enjoyed. In the absence of our sec- 
retary, Mr. Grimmett kindly consented to act. 


After the business of the afternoon was dis- 
pensed with Miss Philips of East Kleskun gave 
a short talk on “Leisure Moments of Division 
I,” in which she listed some twenty ways and 
means of keeping little hands educationally oc- 
eupied after the lesson is over. 

Miss Moir then gave a talk and display on 
“Handicraft Ideas Applied to Enterprise.” Most 
of these proved new to us, as the speaker ob- 
tained them through a correspondence course 
from the United States. 

The meeting then adjourned to the teach- 
erage, where we listened to the educational 
programme by Mr. Fowler of Grande Prairie. 

Mr. Grimmett gave an interesting talk on 
the “Use of the Blackboard.” 

Miss Moir acted as hostess and a delightful 
lunch brought the afternoon to a close. 


‘ 

CZAR-HUGHENDEN 

The March meeting of the Czar-Hughenden 
Sub-local was held on March 2 at the home of 
Mrs. D. A. Coutts, with Miss G. Holden and 
Miss F, Hutton acting as hostesses. Adjudica- 
tors for the festival were discussed. After’ the 
business meeting an interesting informal talk 
on education, geography, and the people of 
es was given by Rev. Nunnes, of Trini- 
ad. 


BOYLE 


The meeting of the Boyle Sub-local was 
held March 2, in the Warren High School 


oom. 

Miss Hutchinson, of Grassland, who has had 
extensive library experience, gave a very in- 
teresting outline of the library work that can 
be accomplished in a small town, if the en- 
thusiastic hacking is present. 

Following a brief business meeting, a de- 
licious lunch was served by Miss Wiltzen and 
Mr. Wood, both of Warren School. 


BRUCE 


On February 17, in Bruce School a meeting 
of the Bruce Sub-local was called to order by 
the President, Miss Phyllis Collier. After the 
disposal of the minutes and correspondence, 
Miss Grace Bruce gave a report of the last 
Executive meeting in Holden, at which the 
salary schedule, field meet and convention 
representatives were discussed. The teachers 
expressed their approval of the salary schedule 
committee asking for a reduction in the salary 
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cut of 4 per cent again this year, of a one day 
field meet in the spring, of the nomination of 
Miss Jean MacDougall as our representative to 
the Calgary convention and of the nomination 
of Mr. A. Alridge for District Representative. 


Miss Jean Foster gave a report of the Festi- 
val Committee meeting at Tofield on January 
20. 

The meeting adjourned and the teachers en- 
gaged in some ping-pong and tap dancing steps 
after which a delicious lunch was served by 
Misses MacDougall and Westbrook. 


CAMROSE 


The teachers of the Normal School staff en- 
tertained the members of the Camrose Sub- 
local, at the home of Mrs. Woodhams, Tuesday 
evening, March 12. 

The syllabus of the Easter Convention had 
been received and Mr. C. McCleary and Mr. G. 
Agnew were chosen as delegates from this Sub- 
local. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. Briggs, read a com- 
munication from Mr. Pritchard, soliciting our 
support for Mr. A. Aldridge, Principal of 
Bawlf School, who has been nominated to the 
Central Executive Council of the A.T.A. as 
Divisional Representative. 

It was decided that Mr. Kerr be approached 
to speak at our next meeting to be held April 
9. The country teachers with Mr. Briggs as 
convener, will be in charge of the refreshments. 

Miss O. A. I. Orr gave an extremely interest- 
ing and entertaining review of “The Yearling,” 
by Marjorie Rawlins. 

The votes of thanks tendered Miss Orr and 
Mrs. Woodhams were very well deserved in- 
deed. 

After a most interesting meeting was ad- 
journed, a dainty lunch was served by members 
of the Normal School staff. 


A meeting of the Camrose Sub-local was held 
on February 13, at the Camrose High School, 
with Mr. D. Mattson, President in the chair. 

- The main discussion centred around Festival 
work and Sub-local fees. 

Mr. E. Schonning gave a very interesting talk 
on his trip overseas and his return voyage after 
war had been declared. 

Refreshments were served by members of 
the John Russell Schoo! staff. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 

The Chief Mountain Sub-local met in Moun- 
tain View on the evening of March 12 in the 
School House. Routine business was discussed, 
after which a School Fair Organization was 
effected, with Mr. Willard Brooks as president, 
Miss Mary Hominuke vice-president, and Mrs. 


Mark Spencer as secretary-treasurer. It was 
decided to hold the 1940 Fair in Leavitt. Mr. 
Brooks gave an educative talk and demonstra- 
tion on “Pronunciation”. A tasty lunch was 
served by the Mountain View staff, Mr. E. T. 
Britton, Miss Mary Hominuke and Miss Hazelle 
Hendry. 


CLOVER BAR 


Teachers of the Clover Bar Sub-local and 
their guests gathered at a gay banquet, in place 
of their regular meeting, in the Masonic Temple 
on February 3rd. Among the guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. G. F. McNally, Superintendent and 
Mrs. J. J. LeBlanc, and Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Bowker. After dinner, Dr. McNally, to the de- 
light of the company, recounted humorous anec- 
dotes, Superintendent J J. LeBlane spoke, and 
Mr. Cowan gave a unique and interesting 
“chalk talk”. Mr. Wm. Griffin was Master of 
Ceremonies. An informal sing-song and dance 
concluded a most enjoyable evening. 


7” * * 


The Clover Bar Sub-local held a regular 
meeting at 10:30 a.m., March 2nd at the 
Masonic Temple. Superintendent J. J. LeBlanc 
was present and gave the teachers some very 
useful information about the circulating library 
he hopes to organize in the Clover Bar Division. 
Mr. J. Sandercock and Miss M. Barnhouse were 
elected delegates to attend the A.G.M. in Cal- 
gary. Mr. Sandercock reported on the Salary 
Schedule Committee meeting. 


COALDALE 

The December meeting was held at Ready- 
made School. Miss Norma Christie, Mr. Wade 
and Mr. Baker conducted a Round Table dis- 
eussion on “Russia” which proved very inter- 
esting. After the meeting the members played 
badminton, bridge and Chinese checkers, then 
lunch was served by the Readymade staff, Miss 
Allan, Miss Anderson and Mr. Jackson. 


The January meeting was held in the Coal- 
dale School. Those present enjoyed Kodachrome 
travel pictures, secured from Mr. Cross of 
Lethbridge by Mr. Wade. Miss H. Sandquist of 
Lethbridge then gave a talk on the European 
situation as she saw it last summer on her trip 
through the Baltic States, Poland, Germany and 
Austria. Pictures she took were also shown and 
much appreciated by the interested audience. 
Mrs. Elliott, Miss J. Rushton and Miss N. 
Christie served a delicious lunch. 


At the February meeting in the Coaldale 
school, games were enjoyed by all, instead of a 
skating party as planned. Miss Jean Nicol was 
recommended by the Lethbridge Local to rep- 
resent our Sub-local at the Easter Convention 
at Calgary. Miss E. Bawden and Miss M. Esplen 
served the lunch. 
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COALHURST 

The regular monthly meeting of the Coalhurst 
Sub-local was held in the Monarch school on 
February 14. Mr. Simcoe of Nobleford presided. 
The business meeting dealt with various mat- 
ters of importance, including a discussion of 
resolutions to come before the A.G.M. The next 
meeting of the local will be at Rolling Hill 
school, April 18. After the business. meeting 
lunch was served by the Monarch staff. 


CONSORT 


The March meeting of the Consort Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. I. Gould. During 
the business part of the meeting the resolu- 
tions to be brought up at the Annual General 
Meeting were fully discussed. In fact they 
were so fully discussed that there wasn't time 
for any more business. 


CORONATION 


The March meeting of the Coronation Sub- 
local took the form of ‘a social “get together” 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield. After 
the regular business meeting Miss R. © pre- 
sented an interesting paper on “Reading”. A 
lively discussion followed. The remainder of the 
afternoon was spent in a series of games di- 
rected by Miss Adcock and Mr. McAulay. Every- 
one had a hilarious time. A dainty lunch was 
then served by the hostess. 


CRAIGMYLE-DELIA 


The January meeting of the Craigmyle-Delia 
Sub-local was held in the Delia school on Janu- 
ary 18. Mr. Frame, the guest speaker, gave a 
very interesting and informative talk on “The 
Good Teacher and the Poor Teacher”. Follow- 
ing the meeting those present were invited to 
the home of Mr. Dack where a very tasty 
lunch was served. 

- . . 


Teachers of the Craigmyle-Delia Sub-local 
held their monthly meeting in the Craigmyle 
School on February 10. Mr. Standell, councillor, 
gave a report of the council meeting held in 
Drumheller. As this Sub-local is entitled to a 
second councillor an election took place and 
Mr. Cuthbertson of the Craigmyle School staff 
will in the future take his place on the council. 
Mr. J. Aaserud of the Kelvindale School was 
appointed delegate to the Easter Convention to 
represent this Sub-local. A delicious lunch was 
served by Miss Humberstone at the conclusion 
of the meeting. 


DIDSBURY 


The members of the Didsbury Sub-local were 
pleased to have as their guests the members of 
the Olds Sub-local at a meeting held in Dids- 
bury on February 10. An inter-school enterprise 
was proposed to be carried out by the mem- 
bers of the Sub-local. This was placed in the 
hands of a committee, viz., Miss Frances Mjols- 
ness and Mr. L. Patmore. Information regarding 
a teachers’ circulating library in our local was 
also brought to light. Miss K. Collins was nom- 
inated to represent the Didsbury Sub-local at 
the Easter Convention. After the business ses- 
sion Mr. Ed. Erickson of Olds, very ably dealt 
with “Social Studies in Grade IX”. Because of 
his success in teaching this work, he was able 
to suggest some excellent methods and pro- 
cedures for securing worth-while results in this 
part of the school program. A pleasant half 
hour of well-chosen games was followed by a 
refreshing lunch. 


DUFFIELD 


The regular meeting of the Duffield Sub- 
local was held at the home ot Miss Fischer on 
February 24th. A tentative program was decided 
upon for a concert to be put on by the schools 
= the Sub-local to raise funds for a local field 

ay. : 


FAIRVIEW 


The January meeting of the Fairview Sub- 
local took the form of a skiing party on the 
24th. A sleigh conveyed the skiers to fhe 
Englewood Coulee where the skiers helped 
themselves to the thrills and spills that awaited 
them at every turn of the slide. A short busi- 
ness meeting was held around the open fire. 
Hot dogs, coffee and cake were enjoyed by all 
before returning home. Those present were 
grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Peterson of Engle- 
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wood for their efforts in helping to make the 


day a success. 
* . 


The February meeting of the Fairview Sub- 
local was held on February 24 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Houlden of Vanrena. Due to 
the lack of fresh snow the outdoor sports had 
to be cancelled. The business meeting was brief 
as the resolutions for the Easter Convention 
had not been received. It was decided that the 
Fairview Sub-local meet on March 16 to discuss 
the resolutions. Mr. H. Wortman and Mr. J. 
Houlden are the delegates chosen to represent 
the District Local at the Easter Convention. 
Games were played, including Chinese checkers, 
following the business meeting. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The February meeting of the Faust-Kinuso 
Sub-local was held at the home of the Faust 
teachers Misses Akins and MacArthur on Feb- 
ruary 17. Preliminary work finished with Miss 
MacArthur moved that the Secretary write to 
the High Prairie local to find out what our 
standing is and whether or not we can send 
a councillor to the Nominating Convention and 
about the possibility of obtaining the use of a 
lantern. Mrs. Embree moved that Miss Rice give 
a talk “How to Conduct an Enterprise in a 
Rural School”. Protested only by Miss Rice the 
motion was carried. It was moved that the Sec- 
retary write for information regarding Stand- 
ardized Tests. Miss Rice moved that Miss 
Paulson read a book on English and give a re- 
port at the April meeting. The meeting ad- 
journed and tea was served and heartily enjoyed. 


GRAND CENTRE 


The Grand Centre Sub-local met on February 
24, in the New Grand Centre School. Mr. C. 
Robinson gave his report on the A.T.A. execu- 
tive meeting held at Cold Lake on February 17. 
Mr. Fergus Milaney spoke briefly on the stand 
taken by the Central Board in regard to the 
School Fair. He then reported on the meeting 
of the Salary Schedule Committee with the 
Central Board. The appointment of Miss E. 
Graham as delegate to the Easter Convention 
was sanctioned. The article about “Administra- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil in Schools” was called to 
the attention of the teachers. The secretary was 
requested to write for further information. At 
the close of the meeting a very appetizing lunch 
was served by Mr. J. Stonehocker. 


HAIRY HILL 


On March 16 a meeting of the Hairy Hill Sub- 
Local was held at Spring Creek. The A.G.M. 
resolutions were read and discussed. Part of 
the time was devoted to the teachers’ Pension 
Scheme. Mr. Shavchook gave further instruc- 
tions in the Remedial Reading Programme. A 
summary of the results of the testing is to be 
made. At the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. 
and Mr. Ponich, the hostess and the host, served 
refreshments. 


HIGH RIVER 


A splendid meeting of the High River Sub- 
local was held in the Domestic Science Room 
of the High River High School on December 
6. Miss Parks and Mr. Hoover gave very inter- 
esting talks on their respective work, i.e. prob- 
lems and administration of the new Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Courses in the 
centres of High River, Nanton and Cayley. A 
vote of thanks was moved to Miss Scragg for 
her efforts in drawing up programs for the en- 
suing meetings. These were distributed among 
the teachers. A delightful lunch was served by 
Misses Lind and Smith. 


* * * 


The February meeting was held in High River 
on the 7th. A most interesting talk was given 
by Dr. Somerville on the “Work of the Health 
Clinic in the Foothills District.” A delightful 
lunch was served by Misses Veal and Neithal. 


HINES CREEK 


The Hines Creek Sub-local held its monthly 
meeting on March 9. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and adopted, and the finan- 
cial report given. Music was the topic for dis- 
cussion. This discussion was led by Miss Clara 
Arvidson. All teachers took part and it was 
a very successful meeting. At the next meeting 
Mr. Tony Wacowitch will lead a round table 
discussion on Language. After the meeting had 
adjourned a delicious lunch was served by 
Mr. Ralph Spraul. : ° 


HOLDEN 


An executive meeting of the Holden Sub-local 
was held on February 16 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Downey in Holden. Owing to inclem- 
ent weather and illness the proposed meeting 
of Central Alberta local delegates to be held 
in Camrose was postponed indefinitely. The 
allocation of funds to Sub-locals was decided 
upon. The Secretary has ordered three hun- 
dred Royal Visit Souvenir Booklets to be dis- 
tributed among the Sub-lecals. The following 
motion was passed concerning the sending of 


. delegates to the A.G.M.: Whereas consider- 
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able additional expense is involved by dele- 
gates, above transportation, be it resolved that 
each Sub-local contribute $1.00 per delegate to 
the 1940 A.G.M. so that a principle of financial 
assistance shall be established. 


HUSSAR 

A well-attended organization meeting of the 
teachers in the Hussar district was held on 
February 8 at 2 p.m. in the Hussar School. Mr. 
Stewart acted as Chairman pro tem for the 
meeting. The following officials were elected to 
office: President, Mr. Stewart; Secretary, Miss 
Vera Sumner; Press Correspondent, Miss Betty 
Drummond. Miss Rinker of Tilley gave a very 
valuable and interesting talk on “Preparation 
for the Music Festival”. Mr. McCullough was 
present to discuss with us the organization of 
a small Music Festival in Hussar. A vote 
taken showed the majority of teachers present 
to be in favor of this idea and it was decided 
that the officials of the newly-formed local be 
left to arrange a date for this Festival. 

Another meeting is to be held soon for the 
purpose of discussing, and if possible, hearing 
the musical selections in use at the Bassano 
Festival, which is being held on April 26. All 
teachers are asked to make a special effort to 
attend as it promises to be a very helpful, as 
well as enjoyable meeting. 


INNISFAIL WEST 


The regular meeting of the Innisfail West 
Sub-local was held on March 1, at the home of 
Miss Gundesen. The Reference Library men- 
tioned at our last meeting has definitely been 

ecided upon. The Divisional Board has agreed 
to pay $50.00 toward the establishment of a 
library and the Rocky Mountain Local another 
$50.00. The library is to be stationed at Rocky 
Mountain House and the only expense to the 
teachers will be the cost of the return postage 
on the books. The salary schedule was dis- 
cussed. The teachers present could see the fi- 
nancial difficulties entailed in the adoption of 
the scheme, and appreciated the attitude of 
the Divisional Board. The Round Table Dis- 
cussion under Mr. Ross’s leadership which was 
planned earlier will, we hope, materialize at the 
next meeting. As decided formerly, the subject 
will be Reading in Division I. At the same meet- 
ing we hope to organize a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


The regular meeting of the Irricana-Kathyrn 
Sub-local was held on March 6. Plans for the 
local Music and Dramatic Festival were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to hold a field day at 
Kathyrn on the afternoon of June 7. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed to be presented to 
the Strathmore Local at the general meeting to 
be held in Beiseker: 

Whereas, each teacher in this Sub-local pays 
A.T.A. fees of $7.00 per annum and only 10c 
per teacher is returned to the Sub-local; and 

Whereas, the Sub-local is an important or- 
ganization and cannot operate on $2.00 per 
year; be it 

Resolved, that at least $1.00 per member of 
the $7.00 be returned to the Sub-local. 

Miss Mary Mayell was chosen to represent 
this Sub-local at the Easter Convention in Cal- 
gary. Quite a number of teachers attended the 
general meeting in Beiseker on March 9, where 
the matter of Wheatland District salary sched- 
ule was the main topic of discussion. The next 
meeting of the Irricana-Kathyrn Sub-local is to 
be held in Keoma. At the close of the meeting 
Mrs. Morrell and Miss Maynes served lunch. 


ISLAY 


The Islay Sub-local is still going strong! A 
meeting is held every month at a different 
school. The teacher of this school is officially 
the host or hostess for the evening. The last 
two meetings were held at Hollyrood and Islay 
Primary schools with Miss Brown and Miss 
Goodwin respectively as the hostesses. At both 
meetings the work of the pupils was examined, 
discussed and criticized. Mr. George Schurman 
gave a very interesting talk on Hydrophonics 
which, by the way, is a very interesting subject. 
The chief business to be dealt with was the 
coming amateur evening which is to be held 
on April 19 under the auspices of our Sub-local. 


KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 


A meeting of the teachers of the Kitscoty- 
Blackfoot Sub-local was held in the Kitscoty 
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School on March 9th. Owing to poor roads, the 
attendance was small. General business was 
discussed, and Instructions were given to the 
delegate Mr. R. Fraser, with regard to certain 
of the resolutions to be presented at the Easter 
Convention. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


A general meeting of the teachers of the Lac 
Ste. Anne Sub-local was held at Onoway School 
on February 24. The teacher representatives 
of the salary schedule committee gave their 
report. Plans for a new salary schedule were 
adopted. Miss W. Cosens and Messrs. Johnson, 
Crawford, and McKay were chosen as delegates 
of the Local to attend the A.G.M. at Calgary. It 
was also agreed that a news bulletin be sent 
to all the teachers in the Local periodically. 
Members of the Local are invited to send items 
of interest to the Local Secretary, Miss Jean D. 
Dey, at Sangudo. 


LETHBRIDGE DIVISIONAL LOCAL 


A meeting of the executive of the Lethbridge 
Divisional Local was held at the Marquis Hotel, 
Lethbridge, on February 10. Mr. H. Teskey, the 
S.W. Alberta Representative, interviewed the 
executive regarding annual reports and other 
matters pertaining to the business of the Local. 


Nominations for the positions of President, 
Vice-President and S.W. Alberta Representa- 
tive on the Provincial Executive were made, to 
become effective if and when the nominees ac- 
cept. Several resolutions were presented from 
the Sub-locals, which were discussed and put in 
form for presentation at the A.G.M. 


* * * 


A meeting of the same Local took place on 
March 9. Delegates for the A.G.M. were selected 
as follows: Mr. A. Simcoe, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Burnard, Miss J. Nicol, Mr. L. Smith, Mr. 
White, Mr. Farries. The Local accepted the 
constitution of Carmangay-Champion Sub-local. 
Delegates were instructed in the matter of 
resolutions to be presented at the A.G.M. 


LOMOND-ARMADA-TRAVERS 


The Lomond-Armada-Travers Sub-local held 
the first meeting of the New Year on January 
23 at the home of Mrs. R. Frost, Lomond. The 
discussion took the form of Musical Festival 
work. Following the meeting a lunch was served 
by the Lomond teachers. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local held their 
regular meeting on February 24th in the Loug- 
heed school. The teachers took part in dis- 
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‘ Today thousands of pupils can pass this dental quiz... they’ve 
learned in their classroom the correct answers in modern oral hygiene. 


1. What is the best way to learn 
about dental hygiene? 


Answer: Simple classroom demonstra- 
tions, in which the index finger is placed 
outside the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush, and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth—teach the children 
correct dental habits in a clear and 
interesting way. 


2. Just how do soft foods affect the 
teeth and gums? 

Answer: The soft foods in juvenile diets 

taste delicious and are nourishing, but 

they are often woefully lacking in the 

roughage needed to exercise the gums. 

Gums which lack exercise often grow 


tender ... “pink tooth brush” may ap- 
pear. The Ipana technique of regular gum 
massage helps guard against this threat! 


3. Can children help their parents 
towards a brighter, healthier smile? 


Answer: They can—and thousands do... 
simply by demonstrating to their parents 
their homework in daily gum massage. 
Classroom drills, coupled with the advice 
of many modern dentists, are bringing to 
more and more homes the healthful 
dental routine of Ipana and massage. 











The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
one to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Lid., Montreal, P.Q. 
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eussing instructive information on reading and 
the application of reading tests. Two students 
from each room also participated. Mr. G. Clark, 
Lougheed Principal, will represent this local 
at the Teachers’ Convention to be held during 
the Easter holidays. 


* 7 * 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local met in 
the Lougheed School March 16. Resolutions 
for the Annual General meeting were discussed. 
Plans for the Musical Festival which is to be 
held in Sedgewick on May 9 were drawn up and 
a committee was chosen to supervise the enter- 
prise. The next meeting will be held April 27. 


MACLEOD 


The January meeting of the Macleod Sub- 
local was held on January 29, at the Macleod 
Public School. After the adoption of the min- 
utes, correspondence and the business of Reso- 
lutions to the Convention were dealt with. Then 
came a discussion of Enterprise Education, in- 
cluding origin and applications of the system. 
At the conclusion of the meeting a delicious 
lunch was served by Miss M. Hillier assisted by 
Miss J. Putnam. 


OLDS . 


The Olds Local Executive met. in Didsbury on 
February 10. Mr. C. R. Ford reported the meet- 
ing ot the salary schedule committee with the 
‘Olds Divisional Board. The salary schedule pre- 
sented by the committee was accepted by the 
board for consideration. The teachers in the 
Division were asked to co-operate with the 
Board in sending in their term returns promptly 
and also in the matter of arranging the janitor 
service satisfactorily. Two new Sub-locals, Cre- 
mona and Sundre, sent in their Constitutions. 
These were considered and accepted by the 
executive. The Local voted the sum of $25.00 
to be spent on library books for the teachers. 
The selection to be made with the assistance 
of the Inspector, Mr. Crispo, M.A. Resolutions 
for the Convention were discussed and prepared 
to be sent to the Central Office. The members 
from various locals who had met in Olds report- 
ed that Mr. Roy Eyres, Strathmore, was nomin- 
ated for Geographic Representative. The Olds 
local will send only four delegates to the 
Annual Convention in Calgary, these to be 
appointed in March. 


ONOWAY 


The regular meeting of the Onoway Sub-local 
was held in the Beaupre School, Onoway, on 
February 10. President Mr. J. Beals presided. 
This meeting was called for the purpose of 
approving the Festival Programme submitted 
by the Musical and Recitations Committees. The 
Programme was approved by those teachers 
present and it was definitely decided that the 
Festival would be held on Thursday, May 23. 
A committee of six, comprised of three teachers 
and three persons from the town, was ap 
pointed to make all final arrangements. The 
Onoway W.I. very kindly agreed to co-operate 
with the teacher body in any way they could 
to make this Festival a success. 


PEERS-NITON-MACKAY 


The Peers-Niton-Mackay Sub-local held its 
third meeting of the year on February 13. In- 
teresting musical demonstrations were given 
by the Peers teachers and their pupils. It was 
decided to purchase a set of records for use 
within the Sub-local. 


PONOKA 


The organization meeting of the Ponoka Sub- 
local was held in the Morningside School on 
March 16. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. W. Morris, Morningside; Vice- 
President, Miss Golightly, Lincoln; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Press Correspondent, Miss W. 
Caswell, Pleasant Hill. It was decided that 
meetings be held the third Saturday of each 
month. Inspector L. A. Walker spoke on “Mu- 
sical Festivals and School Fairs—Their Value 
and Organization.” Mr. W. C. McIntosh gave 
some helpful suggestions for the organization, 
conduct, and operation of a Sub-local Associa- 
tion. Mr. Higginson addressed the meeting on 
“The Sports’ Day and Track Meet”. Lunch was 
served by Miss W. Caswell and Mr. W. Morris. 
Our next meeting will be held at Pleasant Hill 
School on April 20th. 


RIMBEY 


The Rimbey Sub-local met at the Rimbey 
High School on March 9. The following exec- 
utive was chosen for the year'1940: President, 
Mr. H. E. Carroll, Rimbey; Vice-President, Miss 
V. Hackett, Potter Creek; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. Stollings, Fuller; Councillor, Mr. O. 
Massing, Rimbey. Resolutions to be voted on 
at the Easter Convention were discussed. Mrs. 
PD. N. Kennedy, Rimbey, gave a paper on 
“Music in the School”, filled with practical 
helps for teaching this subject, together with 
an inspiring appeal to teachers to co-operate 
with the music teachers in endeavoring to make 
music a part of the life of every child. It is 
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hoped that our Divisional Superintendent, Mr. 

Walker, will be present at the next meeting. 

Teachers of Rimbey District are urged to come 

= give their support to their local organiza- 
on. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake Sub-local held its regular 
gathering on March 9. Discussions on the com- 
ing field day and festival were the main fea- 
tures of the meeting. Regarding the Field Day, 
it was decided to run off the individual athletic 
competitions in the earlier part of the day, and 
feature a softball tournament in the afternoon. 
Comments were made on Resolutions which are 
to be submitted at the Easter Convention. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


The Spruce Grove-Stony Plain Sub-local met 
in the Stony Plain High School on February 20. 
The minutes were adopted as read. The first 
plans for a Spring Track Meet were laid. Offi- 
cers elected were as follows: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. E. Jesperen; President, Miss M. 
Makovichuk; Secretary, Mr. R. McLean. Mr. 
Eichenlaub read an invitation to join the Win- 
terburn Sub-local. Though there was a general 
discussion, the question was tabled until the 
March meeting, when, it is hoped, more mem- 
bers would be present. It was decided to ask 
Dr. Jespersen to speak at that meeting on the 
topic of Health in the School. When Clause 
Seven of the Salary Schedule was discussed, Mr. 
Carmichael advised members to write to the 
Secretary of the Local, who in turn would make 
inquiries as to how this Clause would apply to 
each particular case. Moved by Miss Hendrick- 
son, seconded by Miss Bradley, that the Sec- 
retary write for copies of the “Souvenir Pro- 
gramme of Their Majesties Visit.” 


The regular meeting of the Spruce Grove- 
Stony Plain Sub-local was held in the Stony 
Plain High School on March 12. After the 
Secretary read the minutes, Dr. Jespersen gave 
an interesting talk on the subject “Children 
Who Never Grow Up.” The question of joining 
the Winterburn Sub-local was again discussed. 
It was decided not to join with them at pres- 
ent. Mr. Miller and Mr. Carmichael have been 
chosen as delegates to the Easter Convention 
at Calgary. The date of the Sectional Track 
Meet was set for May 23. Clause Seven of the 
Salary Schedule was again discussed. 


ST. PAUL 


Four meetings of the St. Paul Sub-local have 
been held since September 1st. Interesting talks 
on the “Teaching of Reading in Schools”, Cur- 
rent Events and Mental Hygiene have been 
given. The salary schedule in the newly- 
formed St. Paul Division was discussed. The 
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functions of the Sub-local were discussed in a 
recent meeting by Mr. H. J.-Robert. The teach- 
er-parent organization was discussed. Opinions 
for and against this organization were heard. 
The Sub-local also showed interest in the 
course on the Psychology and Supervision of 
Arithmetic to be given at the next session of 
the Summer School. 


STURGEON 


A meeting of the Executive of the Sturgeon 
Local was held in the Opal Village School on 
February 25. Mr. Bell gave a report of work 
of the salary schedule committee and Miss R. 
Lyons dealt with the work done at the last 
Festival meeting. Delegates to the Easter 
convention were approved of. It was reported 
that teachers in the M.D. of Sturgeon are re- 
quired to pay a Poll Tax, and then are not 
permitted to use their franchise at Municipal 
elections. In view of this departure from demo- 
cratic principles, the Central Office of the 
A.T.A. will be asked to take this matter up 
with the proper department of the Provincial 
Government. 


SUNDRE 


On March 8 the regular meeting of the Sundre 
Sub-local was held in the Eagle Point School. 
Mrs. Parker acted as hostess for the evening 
and served supper before the business of the 
evening began. A delegate to the Easter con- 
vention was chosen. It was also decided to ask 
Mr. Crispo, our Supervisor, to attend the April 
meeting of the Sub-local, and talk on the work 
of Grade IX. The new supplementary travel- 
ling library arranged by the secretary, Wm. 
Parker, was explained and approved. 


SWALWELL 


The Swalwell Sub-local held an interesting 
meeting at the school of Mr. A. Trimble, Rose 
View, on February 8th. At this meeting those 
present discussed the need for a clear sched- 
ule of salaries for teachers. Boxes of books 
were exchanged by the members present for 
use in their schools. Following the meeting a 
delightful lunch was served at the teacherage. 
On March 7 the meeting was held at Mr. Shore’s 
school at Simcoe. Reports were given concern- 
ing the selection of Mr. Eyres in a meeting at 
Olds, to represent our division on the Pro- 
vineial Executive. Mr. Harris reported on the 
results of the Board Meeting held at Swalwell 
on February 19. Mr. Trimble was selected to 
represent our local at Beiseker on March 9, 
in which teachers of the Wheatland Division 
were to discuss progress of salary negotiations 
with the Board. It was decided also to accept 
a letter written by Mr. Trimble regarding the 
approval of our local in commending the ac- 
tions of our salary negotiating committee in 


BIRKS ‘‘RIDEAU”’ 
hand-wrought Engage- 
ment and Wedding 
Rings. Exclusively 
designed and featur- 
ing Birks diamonds, 
guaranteed perfect in 
colour and cutting and 
free from flaws. 
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SURGEON 


203 McLeod Bldg. Edmonton 


Dependable Optical Service 
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REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Tele. 22181 C. Woodward Ltd. 
Optical Dept. Edmonton, Alta. 


Residence Phone 
73232 


Office Phone 
24644 
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DENTIST 
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Strathmore. Following the meeting lunch was 
served at Mr. Shore’s teacherage. 


TURNER VALLEY 


The March meeting of the Turner Valley 
Sub-local took the form of a chivaree for Mr. 
McLaren, principal of the Black Diamond school 
to whom is extended delayed but, nevertheless, 
hearty wishes for long and happy married life. 
A short business meeting was held at which 
Mr. Harry McCullough and Mr. Reg Cox were 
chosen as delegates to the Easter Convention 
in Calgary. It was decided that the matter of 
resolutions was to be discussed by the executive 
and delegates. The president of the Local, Mr. 
Cox, has been delegated to confer with Mr. 
Ross of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation re- 
garding Education Week, next fall. After the 
business meeting a court whist of four tables 
was held, prizes going to Mr. Gould and Mrs. 
Harry McCullough for high scores, and to 
Mr. Minue and Miss Macgregor for low. A 
vocal solo by Miss Fournier accompanied by 
Mr. Graham on the piano and a piano solo by 
Mrs. Minue were amongst the highlights of the 
evening. After refreshments, a presentation of 
a set of breakfast dishes was made to Mr. and 
Mrs. McLaren. 


TWIN VALLEY 


Notice to all teachers of the Twin Valley 
Sub-locals: If you have had to pay postage due 
on notices of meetings, please contact the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss A. D. Gell, through Box 
34, Calgary, or at the meetings. Also please 
note the change of place of meeting from that 
given in the January notice in The A.T.A. 
Magazine. Until the end of the term all meet- 
ings will be held in the Herald Board Room 
from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m., the first Saturday of 
every month. Even if you fail to receive a 
notice, there will be a meeting held. 

* * * 


The regular monthly meeting of the Twin 
Valley Sub-local was held February 3 in the 
Herald Board Room, Calgary. The meeting took 
the form of informal discussions on matters 
pertinent to the teaching profession. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 


The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
lock-Clyde Sub-local was held in Westlock on 
March 2 at the home of Miss Ivy Nash. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
the new business efficiently dealt with, Miss 
Nash presiding. It was decided that a fee of 
fifty cents per member would defray any ex- 
penses which might be incurred. The Resolu- 
tions for the ‘Annual General Meeting were 
fully discussed and certain ones marked as 
being especially helpful to the Association. 
Mr. Pilkington led an excellent discussion on 
English. A delicious lunch was then served by 
Miss Nash and Miss Fijell. 
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Hot Off the Press... 


A brand new Answer Book for Mathematics for 
Today is now ready. This Answer Book will be 
found very useful for those teaching Grade IX 
Mathematics. Send us your order today. 

Price postpaid 

Revised Highway Answers 3, 4, 5 and 6, 

each, postpaid 
Key to Farm and Home Accounting, 
Grade VIII, postpaid 


Mother’s Day Mottoes, beautifully finished, 
Chromium frame, nicely boxed, postpaid. .50c 
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Commercial Printers and Office 
Outfitters Ltd. 


The School Supply House of the 
South 


LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 


THERE IS A MASTER 
DYER AT THE EMPIRE 


A skilled craftsman who thoroughly under- 
stands the art of bringing new beauty to your 
clothes. Give your garments new smartness, 
new style. . . let the Empire dye them in the 
season’s popular new shades. Consult the Em- 
pire about your Spring Wardrobe. 


Phone M7926 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summer School 


of 


Education 


July 2nd to August 2nd 
VICTORIA and VANCOUVER. 


“BY THE COOL PACIFIC” 


Courses in: 
History and Philosophy of Education 
Educational and Child Psychology 
Guidance and Character Education 
Enterprise or Activity Curriculum 
Radio and Dramatics 
Rural School Art and Music 
Primary Education 
Educational Tests and Measurement 
Physical and Music Education 
Commer¢ial and Technical Field- 
with a large staff of distinguished visiting 

instructors. 


“Cheap Summer Railway Rates” 


Write for bulletin to— 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Office: Normal School, Victoria, B.C. 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, EDMONTON 


Offers board and accommodation to Summer 
School Students and teachers marking 
papers or on holiday. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. eee 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta RAR 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West and 613 Centre Street APPLY TO REGIST ra 


Practise What You Teach / 
Drink plenty of rich, wholesome 


MILK 


and you, too, will enjoy vigorous, radiant 


HEALTH 
EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 


Plant on 109th Street - Phone 25151 
Visitors Welcome Inspection Invited 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: M 1141 — M 4651 





Glide through your own home-work and give 
yourself additional hours of recreation ..with an 


UNDERWOOD Portable 


Easy to use--easy to look at--easy to buy 
ONLY $4 DOWN...$4 MONTHLY 


UNDREDS of teachers now use the Underwood Portable at home to 
simplify ALL writing tasks. Typing on a Personal Underwood is so 
easy! Don’t waste any more time and labour with a slow-moving pen 
or pencil. Treat yourself to a new trim, easy-writing, speedy Under- 
wood—the 7-out-of-10 typewriter choice of schools and businesses 
throughout Canada. The cost is little; the advantages are great. At- 
tractive carrying case FREE, Mail handy coupon for a 5-day trial in 
your own home. No obligation! 


COUPON— 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited, 

Joseph L. Seitz, President, 

307 7th Ave., Calgary or 10064 100th St., Edmonton | 
— to nearest branch) 


Please send me an Underwood Portable Typewriter for a 5-day trial—free! It is un- 
derstood that I may return the machine, without obligation should I decide not to buy it. 
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